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AD LECTORES—BIS 


WENTY-FIVE years ago I was privileged to write a welcome to 
the infant Greece & Rome at its birth. Now I have been asked to 
welcome the adult journal, celebrating its Jubilee. 

On an occasion like this we ‘look before and after’; we try to estimate 
what has been accomplished, and to foresee, if we can, what is to be 
done in the future. Greece & Rome was not intended to be a learned 
journal, but to help and interest classical teachers in the schools and 
intelligent sixth-formers. It may be said to have achieved its purpose. 
In spite of the second World War and many upheavals it has worked its 
way into a second series and has now 1,200 regular subscribers, who seem 
to find that it suits their requirements. “That is what I wanted to know’, 
they say, or ‘that is the kind of article I need to set me thinking’. Sub- 
jects and contributors have been very various, and have presented a 
picture of Greek and Roman life and thought, art, and literature from 
many sides. 

We may be satisfied with our progress hitherto; what of the future? 
Has Greece & Rome the true vitality? Has it material and has it 
writers to carry on? We may surely infer an affirmative answer from 
the attractive selection of articles for 1955-6 put out by the publisher. 
They cover the fields of archaeology, social life, linguistics, history, and 
literature and are written by authors well known and little known—and 
that is as it should be. Our resources of scholarship are fully adequate 
to carrying on as we have begun. 

But if we have still our old aims and our old vigour, we must not forget 
that the setting and background of our efforts are no longer the same. At 
the beginning of the century the Arts were dominant in Public and 
Grammar School education. And the Classics were still dominant 
among the Arts. From them are derived most of the European lan- 
guages, and they dictated the form of Western literature. But the quick 
and astonishing growth of science with its handmaid technology has 
changed all that; its discoveries are many and exciting, and quite rightly 


have attracted many of the best minds; they are clamouring for more. 
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What is going to be the result on the study of the Classics and the 
journals which promote it? Are Science and Literature to be hostile 
forces which will approach each other with suspicion and fight for a new 
supremacy? Surely we can take a wider view of the situation and work 
from both sides for coexistence and co-operation. They are not really 
opposite but complementary. The world may be looked at from a 
material point of view, or with an internal contemplation of its meaning 
and effect. Science gives us the former, literature and perhaps especi- 
ally the Classics the latter; they must work together and paint a joint 
and consistent picture. Greece & Rome has its part to play in this 
synthesis: not by deserting its own task or minimizing its greatness, but 
by recognizing and, as occasion offers, helping the material understand- 
ing of the world by a richer interpretation. 


CYRIL BAILEY 


INDEX TO THE FIRST SERIES 


WITH this jubilee number of Greece & Rome we issue an Index to the 66 
numbers of the First Series. This is the work of a constant and enterprising 
reader, Mr. P. E. Nash of Denstone College; and our warmest thanks are due 
to him for the time and labour he has spent on its compilation. It will, we 
hope, prove useful as a reminder to old readers, and perhaps as a revelation to 
new ones, of the range and quality of material which has appeared in Greece & 
Rome: there are few possible subjects which do not crop up in one guise or 
another, and few names of distinction in the world of classical studies today 
which are not represented among the contributors. Interestingly enough the 
publication of a contribution in Greece & Rome has often proved to be an 
early stage (if not the first) in an outstanding career; and our readers may find 
it a task of no little interest to pick out the next generation of headmasters, 
professors, principals, and even vice-chancellors among today’s contributors! 

The Index is fittingly offered by Mr. Nash as a tribute of appreciation to 
his former teacher, the Rev. C. J. Ellingham, who, as Joint Editor, successfully 
saw the First Series through the press from the birth of the journal in the 
shadow of the depression in the 1930’s, through the Second World War, and 
on into the difficult years that followed. 
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VIRGIL AND THE BEES 
A Study in Ancient Apicultural Lore 


By B. G. WHITFIELD 


HIS article may be open to the charge of deviating unashamedly 

from its main subject, but any research into the sources of the 
fourth Georgic, or into Virgil’s practical knowledge of apiculture—and 
it should be stated at once that there is no sure answer to the inquest— 
must eventually range over the whole of classical bee-literature. And it 
was curiosity over the sources of this Georgic which led me some years 
ago to set out on what proved to be a lengthy and meandering tour— 
starting with a short and disappointing excursion into Varro, and pro- 
ceeding thence on a long road with numerous by-lanes until finally the 
course had been covered from Aristotle, Theophrastus, and Aelian, 
through Pliny and Columella, to the end of the journey in Palladius and 
the Geoponica. So I trust that the non-Virgilian matter—much indeed 
is post-Virgilian—will meet with some indulgence on the grounds of 
general interest and an indifferent title. 

Ancient writers on bees did not mind borrowing, and, mostly, they 
did not bother to acknowledge their debt. It is therefore possible that 
much that passes for the work of one author may have come originally 
from writers who are but names to us, from Nicander and Menecrates, 
from the Sasernae, father and son, and Scrofa Tremellius, friends of 
Varro, from the forty-nine agricultural authorities listed by Varro and 
repeated by Columella; or, more likely still, from Mago the Cartha- 
ginian, that mysterious second-century figure, the parens rusticitatis 
whom Columella so revered, who was translated into Greek by Cassius 
Dionysius and retranslated into Latin by order of the Senate, and who, 
says Varro, excelled all writers in nobilitas. 

Bound up with this matter of borrowing are several other difficulties. 
There is the problem of the metaphrasts. Many ancient poets, as 
Conington points out in his introduction to the Georgics, were little 
more than metrical translators; and when to this fact is added the peculiar 
dependence of Latin poets upon those of Greece, there may well spring 
up a growth whose roots it is not possible to follow to their farthest 
extremities. Cicero in the De Oratore denigrates Aratus, as an astro- 
nomer, on this particular score; so that Virgil, who in the first Georgic 
closely followed the Diosemeia of Aratus, may not actually be indebted 
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at source to him, but to Eudoxus of Cnidus, of whom Aratus is said to 
have produced merely a metrical paraphrase. In another passage in the 
De Oratore, Cicero, arguing for the possibility of an advocate getting up 
his brief on a subject of which he knows nothing, points to the parallel 
of Nicander, a complete stranger to the countryside (hominem ab agro 
remotissimum), winning distinction by his poem on rustic life written in 
poetical and by no means rustic style—a metaphrast again. But more 
of Nicander later. 

Then there is the question of common bee-lore, a tangled skein 
indeed. How far, in a practical occupation like apiculture, is coincidence 
of idea to be allowed before it can be taken for dependence? A case in 
point is provided by the statement that in a wind bees ballast themselves 
by means of tiny pebbles. This is actually a misapprehension founded 
on observation, perhaps of heavy loads of pollen, or (less likely) of the 
mason bee. It occurs first in Aristotle (ix);! again, probably copied, in 
Aelian; Virgil has it in Georg. iv. 194; and it crops up in Pliny. But can 
one say with any certainty that Virgil is indebted for this to Aristotle? 
And Aelian had at least three possible sources. There was in ancient 
days no von Frisch to produce a novel and striking discovery like his 
Dance of the Bees. A few thousand years hence, in the study of ancient 
European apiculture, the origin of the Dance could be assigned to no 
one but von Frisch—although no doubt there would be the same genea- 
logical difficulties in tracing, say, the modern rage for ‘supersedure’ 
swarms. And in actual fact Aristotle (ix) himself, as will be shown later, 
observed the Dance of the Bees. 

In the light of these difficulties it might be reasonably argued that if 
Virgil is to be granted any experience at all and is not to be put down 
as merely an eclectic translator, the most that can be said about his 
sources is that he is indebted to such and such writers for striking 
phrases. Were there to be found any similarity of sequence in the treat- 
ment of a subject, as well as similarity of phrase, there would be a case 
for dependence. But there is no such combination. Anything further 
must depend on one’s own impression of Virgil’s feel for the subject. 
The fact that in the Eclogues and the Aeneid he has a round dozen of 
allusions to bees, most of them fitted into their context with a seemingly 


murmurous pleasure, and none of them in the least artificial, should not 
be overlooked. 


' It is generally accepted that Aristotle was not the author of the ninth book 
of the Historia Animalium, nor of De Mirabilibus Auscultationibus, and to avoid 
constant use of the somewhat distressing term Pseudo-Aristotle, the figure ix 
in a bracket is used to signify the anonymous writer. 
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Virgil undoubtedly had some working knowledge of bees. The 
mixture of sound precept with his fanciful approach and whimsical 
affection for the bees must surely point to this; and his attitude here is 
in contrast to the more detached and dutiful style with which he deals 
with technicalities in the first three Georgics. Any knowledgeable bee- 
keeper who has studied the classical authors will observe that they can 
be divided into two classes—first, a small one which contains the bee- 
keeper of practical experience, and second (much larger) that of the 
encyclopaedists who are writing on apiculture in general, plagiarizing 
freely, and possibly with little or no first-hand knowledge of bees. In 
the second class too comes the landowner on a largish scale, as opposed 
to the smallholder: he would not work the hives himself, but would 
certainly employ a mellarius—a horny-handed rustic, responsible to his 
master through the vilicus (the bailiff) for this part of the produce, and 
no literary student. 

Here I should like to digress on the subject of the sting and the curious 
insensitivity of the ancients in this respect. Perhaps in those days bees 
were better tempered: there is abundant evidence for careful selection 
of strain, so they were far removed from the wild type which is expressly 
mentioned as more savage; again, they were certainly subjected to little 
interference from their masters except at the time of the honey harvest. 
Paxamos in the first century A.D., and Didymus later, advise self- 
anointment with a mixture of wild mallow juice, parched fenugreek, 
and oil, and the former goes farther and suggests swallowing some of 
this prescription and thereafter breathing into the hive! And in the 
fourth-century epic on Dionysus in India by Nonnus, there occurs a 
description of Aristaeus covering himself in a linen tunic 6vUyov &tro 
exp! KoNcwv. But the absence of many references to stinging and the 
general failure to mention specific remedies, in combination with the 
almost total absence of classical jokes or anecdotes about bee-stings,' 
suggest that it was only the corny mellarius who had to face this problem 
—and his reactions were not a matter for any popular concern. To 
subdue the bees smoking was universally employed. It was a matter 
of such common experience that Virgil could use the famous simile in 
the twelfth book of the Aeneid depicting the panic and excitement at 
the coming of Aeneas to Laurentum in terms of bees being smoked out 
of a latebrosus pumex by a pastor who has tracked them down. It would 
seem from a number of passages (especially that of Didymus in the 


1 There is, however, a comic scene on a Greek black-figure amphora, from 
Vulci (Brit. Mus. B 177) representing the intruders into the Dictaean cave being 
much harassed by the infuriated attendants of the infant Zeus. 
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Geoponica) that smoking drove the bees out of the hive—in fact the 
objective was expulsion rather than the subjugation of today. Possibly 
it was a more unpleasant smoke: ox-dung was the principal ingredient, 

To return to the two classes mentioned above. In the first we can 
place Virgil and the author of Aristotle’s Historia Animalium ix. Aristotle 
himself seems a doubtful starter. He is said (like a consular acquaintance 
of Pliny’s) to have used an observation hive; but our authority for this, 
Ad-Amiri, an Arabic writer of the fourteenth century, states that un- 
fortunately the bees covered the inside with clay! The material of this 
hive was probably the same as Pliny mentions, cornu lanternae trans- 
lucidum, and unlikely to prove a great success. One cannot but feel that 
Aristotle’s interest in bees was detached and scientific; the ponderous 
and interminable argument on the theories of bee-generation in Book iii 
of De Generatione Animalium does not read like the compilation of a 
genuine bee-keeper. His use, too, of the phrase oi trepi tiv Separreiav 
TouTwv SvTes would seem to disclaim inclusion in this class. 

On the other hand, the author of Historia Animalium ix leaves quite a 
different impression, and though he is less accurate and often at fault, he 
speaks as a practised hand and at times is even lively. Varro, farmer 
though he was, hardly qualifies for class one; for he has to introduce two 
friends, Appius and Merula, to instruct him about bees in a somewhat 
clumsy conversazione. ‘Theophrastus, Pliny, Aelian, and Hyginus were 
encyclopaedists, though Pliny seems to have been more interested in 
bees than in other insects. Columella probably had some practical 
experience; he writes fully and is a candidate for the smaller class; yet 
it is likely that his mellarius did most of the work. Of Palladius it can 
be said only that most of his bee matter comes from Columella; but some 
of the authorities eventually collected in the tenth-century Geoponica 
would appear to have had a good working knowledge. It is a pity that 
Aristomachus of Soli, the ancient prototype of the great Huber, left 
nothing on record: he, according to Pliny, nihil aliud egit for fifty-eight 
years except study the ways of bees. 

I hope that by now the overgrowth has been cleared sufficiently to 
reveal the somewhat peculiar terrain of bee literature. But before we 
revert in any detail to the work of the great writers it would be as well to 
review briefly what is known about Virgil and his sources. Four authors 
only—Aristotle himself, Aristotle (ix), Theophrastus, and Varro—have 
left work that can be examined at length. For the rest Virgil may have 
turned to any of the long list of agricultural experts set out in Varro, 
some of whom doubtless treated of bees. But there is no kind of evidence 
of this, and we are left with the imponderable (but probably ponderous) 
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Mago, and, most important of all, Nicander of Colophon. Surely it is 
probable that Virgil, whether knowledgeable or otherwise on bees, 
must have drawn on some Greek poet for the fourth Georgic, just as he 
drew on the Diosemeia for his weather signs; and there is a passage in 
Quintilian (x. 1. 56) where he is arguing for the excellence of Greek 
originals, and states that Virgil followed Nicander, implying this to be 
a matter of common knowledge. So it is not an unreasonable conjecture 
that Nicander was the main source. Whether he was a bee-keeper or 
metaphrast, this particular issue is not thereby affected; but it may be 
significant that the name of Nicander does not feature in the lists of 
Varro or Columella, and that he is mentioned by the latter only as 
assigning the first appearance of bees to Crete in the days of Saturn— 
a fact which suggests that Columella, at any rate, regarded him only as 
apoet. A bare fragment or so survives of this second-century MeAicooup- 
yix&, but evidence of Nicander’s interest in bees may be inferred from 
scattered references (including one to the bugonia) in the extant Thertaca 
and Alexipharmaca. 

Of the authors we can examine in full, Aristotle and Theophrastus 
were of course known to Virgil, but it is open to doubt whether he 
studied them, even at Athens, with much enthusiasm. In the second 
Georgic there are phrases clearly reminiscent of Theophrastus, and in 
the fourth some half-dozen passages which at any rate derive from 
Aristotle, or Aristotle (ix)—the pebble ballast, the flowery origin of the 
brood, the theory of divine inspiration, the guard of older bees, the 
silent hive as the inmates sink into their sleep. Yet it is curious that in 
the last of these Virgil’s fancy was not caught by the single bee buzzing 
round at curfew ®ottep onuaivouoa kabevSev. In fact the correct in- 
ference about his sources in general may well be that he had a retentive 
memory and used it, but sometimes misremembered. 

There is now only Varro to consider. The dependence here has, 
without doubt, been overstrained in most editions, partly perhaps 
because most editors felt only a perfunctory interest in bee-keeping, 
but more so by reason of the tendency, already mentioned, of treating 
approximation of ideas as a sign of such dependence; and with every 
respect to Mr. L. A. S. Jermyn I am bound to remark that his enter- 
taining article on ‘Virgil’s Agricultural Lore’ in Greece & Rome (vol. 
xviii [1949], 49-69) is a clear example of this inclination. Not but what 
there are a number of quite certain parallels in Varro, in most of which, 
in fact, there is such close similarity of language as almost to argue 
against dependence elsewhere unless there is a like resemblance of phrase. 
And there are certainly more Varronian parallels in the fourth Georgic 
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than in the other three; moreover, there are several passages indicating 
that Virgil may have misremembered or misunderstood (to mis- 
interpret the crabbed Varro would not be difficult) and transferred an 
idea or a phrase into a different technical setting. Incidentally one is 
apt to forget all that the study of an authority entailed in the days of 
Augustus—with the barest of titles, of paragraphs, of punctuation, 
probably no division of words, and certainly no such luxury as an index. 

This, then, is the score: Aristotle very little, Theophrastus very little, 
and Varro less than is usually ascribed. Nicander—how much? It is 
anybody’s guess, but I should like to suggest that this point turns on 
Virgil’s own knowledge and experience. I can but say that after many 
years of bee-keeping and study of its literature I am strongly drawn to 
the opinion that Virgil relied largely upon himself. Yet ever in the 
background, even in the case of the smallholder, is that indistinct and 
elusive figure of the mellarius, and it would take a bold partisan to claim 
that Virgil, or indeed any of our authorities except Aristotle (ix), ever 
actually manipulated his bees. 

The rest of this article, I fear, wanders to different sources of nectar 
and far from the main flow; but honey is honey, and there is some 
relevance in the consideration of the type of bee matter in which the 
ancients interested themselves. 

Honey was, of course, known to Homer, and there is a short bee 
simile at Iliad xii. 167, but he gives no hint of any craft; and, rather 
surprisingly, Hesiod’s only reference is a disparaging remark about those 
women who resemble drones. Yet by 600 B.C. apiculture was sufficiently 
established to need legislation by Solon, and honey was the stock food of 
the Pythagoreans. Does all this offer any assistance, by way of negative 
evidence, to those hard fighters who bear the drifting banners in the con- 
test over the date of the Homeric poems ? Perhaps they have not missed it. 

In Xenophon we have the Trapezus incident, when the troops feasted 
so disastrously on houey gathered from the Rhododendron ponticum (or 
possibly the Azalea pontica). In the Oeconomicus too there is a curious 
anticipation of the sex of the ruler of the hive—referred to as 7) fyyevov, 
thus forestalling a fact that was not established before the work of 
Swammerdam in the sixteenth century; for the kings, until then, reigned 


supreme. It may be that Xenophon merely changed the sex to point the _ 


moral to the gentle and docile pupil of Ischomachus, though Aristotle 
too mentions the fact that by some the chief bees were called mothers. 

Our first great authority, and calling perhaps for the most admiration, 
is Aristotle. There are a number of scattered references in his Natural 
History, dealing with the anatomy, physiology, and social life of the 
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insect. Bees are classed with men, wasps, and cranes as TroAitikai having 
a koivov Epyov. Their hatred for anything putrescent is stressed more 
than once, as well as their dislike for anyone redolent of unguents; and 
to their own rich food is attributed their comparative longevity. Moths 
and silkworms are their chief plagues, and it is remarked that they must 
eat but little in winter; for when they do emerge they appear translucent 
[reading S:agpavijs] and obviously empty in the belly. 

There are three long passages. In the De Generatione Animalium iii 
there is a profound discussion on the production of bees, with the con- 
clusion that the king generates kings and workers, but that workers 
generate the drones—the last not being reproductive. But Aristotle is 
careful to say that there has not been enough accurate observation and 
that mere reasoning such as his may eventually have to yield before 
observed results. 

Chapters 21 and 22 of Book v of the Historia Animalium contain the 
main treatise. After dealing with different views on reproduction, he 
passes to a discussion of the rulers (f)yeuoves), double the size of the 
worker (7} xerjotN) and by some called mothers since they engender the 
young. According to certain authorities they, like drones, do not sting. 
(This is an incorrect assumption, as they do use their stings, but only on 
fellow royalty.) There follows a description of the workers and drones. 
Here is evidently a locus classicus; for it is copied word for word in 
Book ix, is misinterpreted by Varro, who transfers to drones the descrip- 
tion of the third and inferior type of worker (6 pap KaAowpevos péyas Kal 
TAatuycéotwp), and it wanders still farther afield in Virgil, by whom it 
is applied to the royal corporation, second class. There is mention of a 
drone trap, of the effect of weather on the brood, of bee products; and 
a suggestion that since, when the honey crop has been taken, the bees do 
not replenish from the available autumn sources, there is something else 
beyond what is drawn from flowers. Honey is at first like water and 
thickens as it ripens. The early stages of the brood are accurately de- 
picted, and the royal jelly (on which the rulers are fed) has clearly been 
distinguished, as well as the fact that the ruler does not pass through the 
same stages as the ordinary larvae. The curious statement that if a drone 
has been deprived of its wings the workers eat away the wings of the 
other drones is probably a misinference from observation of the annual 
massacre. Six or seven years are assigned as the span of life—a hive that 
lasts nine or ten is noteworthy. (Here Aristotle seems to be ignoring the 
replacement factor, of which he was clearly aware.) 

In this brief sketch, necessarily incomplete, of the chapters in Book v, 
the most remarkable feature is the consistent accuracy. But it is a 
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detached, scientific conspectus, in no way intended for a manual; and 
both the style and the approach in Chapter 40 of Book ix suggest a 
different writer. Here are a number of inaccurate statements, the result 
of wrong induction after accurate observation, but it is difficult to resist 
the impression that the author is a skilled, practical bee-keeper, well 
acquainted with the work of Aristotle and ready to copy word for word 
in places. His arrangement is haphazard, and so, inevitably, must be 
the account that follows. 

His argument that the main food of the bees must be honey, because 
of the tendency to conserve it except when distressed as a result of being 
smoked, may not be convincing, but it shows more accurate observation 
than the description of the size of cells of workers, kings, and drones as 
descending respectively! The drones, ‘some say’, share with the workers, 
build their own cells, but make no honey. They stay mostly within the 
hive; but when they go out they rush tumultuously up to the sky and 
whirl about as if taking exercise. Then they return and feast. The king 
does not emerge except with the whole swarm, which, if separated, can 
track him down by the scent. And he is carried by them if he is unable 
to fly. (This last fact is repeated by Didymus in the Geoponica, and 
indicated by Varro and Virgil; and Aelian borrows the tracking.) The 
worker bee is constant in her foraging and flits dard iov étri iov—a pro- 
verbial expression nicely adapted to the context. 

All this implies close outside inspection, but an observation hive 
seems clearly indicated by a startling passage which has escaped notice 
until recently and is of especial interest in that it anticipates the observa- 
tion on which von Frisch has based his famous theory of the Dance. 
The workers, laden with pollen, étav eis TO opiivos &—ikwvtai, éroceiov- 
Tai Kai TrapaKoAouboUcIw ExaoTT TpEis 7 TeTTapes. The fact that the 
load is polien! is immaterial, as no distinction is being drawn between the 
collection of this and nectar. But in étroceiovtat there is an irresistible 
suggestion of von Frisch’s ‘waggle’, and tapaKxoAovbovow is in keeping 
with theattention paid by other beestothe returning forager. If &koAou8ov- 
ow is read, without the preposition (as in the early printed editions), the 
reference might conceivably be to other bees following the forager back 
again—out of keeping, incidentally, with von Frisch, who maintains 
that the bees take their instructions from the minutiae of the dance.” 


' Actually Aristotle (ix) mistakes what we know to be pollen for the wax 
secretion used for comb-building. 

2 This passage had already been written when W. K. Kraak in 1953 scored 
apparently the first reference in print to the ‘dance’. For a fuller discussion 
of Aristotle’s account see the article of Professor J. B. S. Haldane, Yourn. of 
Hellenic Studies, xxv (1955), 24 f. 
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There follows a discussion of brooding over the cells, of the danger 
of wax-moth, and of the importance of the bee-way round the combs; 
from which the author passes to the slaughter alike of the drones and, 
in the case of bad kings or evil times, of the kings themselves, along with 
the tearing down of their cells. 

Robbers can be troublesome, he says, even attacking the hives, 
but the home guard is a sound one, and anyhow the robbers feed to 
satiety and then roll about in front of the hive (probably a confusion 
here with drones). Signs of swarming are a peculiar hum and 
restless flying in front of the hive. After coming out they divide up 
under the kings, but a small body may desert its own and attach itself 
to a larger body, killing the old king if he tries to accompany them. 
(This is guesswork, and inaccurate.) When the swarm is settled a 
few bees (known today to be scouts) leave it to forage and then come 
back. 

The next passage caught the roving fancy of Aelian, who retails much 
of it: how bees die after stinging, through loss of the intestines, but if 
the victim presses out the sting, the bee may be saved; how a horse has 
been known to have been stung to death; how bees, as kafapi@tatoi Tv 
3@0ov, may sting merely through annoyance at bad odours or even 
unguents; and an almost affectionate little story of an anonymous hive 
which, after suffering bad robbing, rallied on the bees’ master’s assist- 
ance—a vivid personal incident that must surely have happened to the 
author himself. Amongst enemies are tits, swallows, bee-eaters, frogs— 
also the toad is a great danger, as it breathes into the hive and catches the 
bees as they fly out. But they stand up to any living creature, and are 
never turned in flight except in civil war or when in combat with wasps. 
The latter should be snared on a plate baited with meat and then covered 
over and burnt. 

Trouble may be caused by the spidery webs of the wax-moth, or arise 
from idleness on the part of the bees, and from a stench in the hives (the 
last sounds like some form of foul brood). Bees only excrete either when 
flying or into one comb (an incorrect inference with regard to the 
combs, and inspired perhaps by the scrupulous cleanliness of hive 
floors). The best plants are mentioned, including wild pear, beans, 
sainfoin, poppies, and almond blossom, and there is special comment on 
the thyme flow and the properties of different types of honey, as well as 
on the rejoicing of bees in the banging of potsherds. This last point 
recalls the myth of the clashing armour or cymbals by which the infant 
Zeus was preserved in the Dictaean cave—perhaps the earliest indication 
of the age-long and almost universal practice of ‘tanging’ the bees. 
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Incidentally it is still not established whether the bees actually hear the 
noise or not, and whether it is pleasure that they experience. 

Each bee, he continues, has its own work. A reference has already 
been made to the description of daily routine which perhaps was noticed 
by Virgil. ‘At dawn they are silent until one bee arouses them by buzzing 
twice or thrice. [Aelian fancifully assigns this task to the king.] Then 
they fly in throngs to their work. When they have returned [at night ?], 
they are noisy at first, but the bustle dies down by degrees until one of 
them flies buzzing round as if announcing it is time to sleep. Then 
suddenly they are silent.’ A favourite passage this, copied too by 
Pliny. 

Excellent weather prophets, they foretell storm and rain and will stay 
in even during a temporary break in the weather. (Scaliger in this 
passage oddly took év ti eU5ia to mean ‘ina warm place’!) But they are 
apt to idle if too much honey is left when the harvest is taken; and, if too 
little is left, they are dispirited. An average yield is six pints (a xoUs): 
twelve is good, eighteen exceptional. 

Both in Aristotle (ix) and elsewhere we can see that the idea of marking 
bees for purposes of identification had occurred to the ancients, but its 
mention here presents a nice example of the possibilities of meaning 
arising from the original unpunctuated manuscripts. The text is: 
yYiv@oxovo1 Sé Tives TV WEAITTOUPy Gv Tas ExuTdv év TH vou GAeupa 
Katomracavtes. Well—did they recognize their own bees when they were 
foraging, as seems the best sense, after a preliminary sprinkle; or did 
they sprinkle them while foraging, to see if they would return? It is 
anybody’s choice. 

Such, then, is the contribution of the man discourteously named 
Pseudo-Aristotle. For reasons of space a good dea! has been omitted, 
but it is remarkable how little his work contains at which a modern bee- 
master would scoff, and the reason would seem to be that most of his 
remarks are the result of practical observation and not of scientific 
theory or hearsay. The same may well be said of Virgil. 

Of Aelian it is difficult to believe that he took more than a detached and 
amused interest in bees. We have already noticed some of his borrowing; 
and in the long passage starting in De Natura Animalium, v. 10, there is 
so much that comes directly from Aristotle (ix) that presumably the rest 
too was taken from other sources. In fact Aelian was, in the phrase of 
Dr. Malcolm Fraser, a non-practising encyclopaedist. In N.A. v. 42 
there is an illuminating error of transcription when, after a quotation 
from Nicander, he seems to assign to the unfortunate poet a prose state- 
ment, about the honey of Cappadocia, taken direct from Aristotle. The 
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fact that only the De Historia Animalium ix and the De Mirabilibus 
Auscultationibus are employed as sources is further evidence for separating 
them from the works of the genuine Aristotle. The debt is less obvious in 
Chapters 9 and 58 of Book i, wherea number of rather fascinating pieces 
of information further strengthen the eclectic impression of the whole. 

Virgil is gently satirical about his bees, but Aelian has an eye for 
drama. The king appoints the bee to proclaim the curfew; when they 
bring back an errant monarch to the hive after tracking him down by 
scent, they are compared unfavourably to mankind who expel their 
tyrants; and the story of the bee-master who put heart into his pillaged 
colony is dramatically touched up. Moreover, as Dr. Fraser points out, 
Aelian seems to wish to leave a lesson with his readers, and uses the 
antics of animals for his purpose. In the non-Aristotelian portion of 
Book i, although the source is different, much the same ground is 
covered—drones, the division of labour, the age and appearance of bees, 
their enemies, and their kings (stingless, he affirms). Bees fear rain and 
snow more than cold, and if they suspect either rain or frost, or both, they 
stay near the hive and amuse themselves—oiovei trepia6Upouc1. Wasps 
are to be caught in a trap baited with tiny fish, beetles in the oil of 
lighted lamps; and tits are to be intoxicated with barleymeal soaked in 
wine, and thus rendered yeAoioi! Bees prefer c&oteiot and demure 
maidens, hate foul odours, and despise unguents. 

Theophrastus does not contribute much that is of interest. Like most 
writers he mentions the distaste for scented odours, and there is a 
passage in the De Signis Tempestatum that is suggestive of Aristotle (ix). 
Somewhat unscientifically too he assigns honey to all of three sources of 
which he had heard—flowers, reeds, and distillation from the air, 
especially on the leaves of limes. The last is probably due to observation 
of honey-dew, from which came the widely spread theory that honey 
was the sweat of trees. Virgil glances at this in Eclogue iv. 30: et durae 
quercus sudabunt roscida mella; the idea of exudation was common in 
antiquity—hence Pliny’s ‘saliva of the stars’. 

The Geoponica, an eclectic agricultural farrago, produced in the 
tenth century for the Emperor Constantine VII, has eight chapters on 
bees in Book xv—remarkable in particular for the absence of Aristotelian 
influence. In Florentinus we are given perhaps the best account of the 
bugonia (of which more hereafter), and he has a queerly obscure theory 
that there should be holes in the walls surrounding the hives to enable 
the bees to escape not only from the birds that lie in wait for them but 
also from the dew. Amongst enemies he names the kpoxddeiAos—a type 
of lizard, however! Didymus, a fifth-century doctor and farmer from 
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Alexandria, is almost lyrical in his praise of the intelligence, organiza- 
tion, and purity of the bees, and he traces the use of cymbals at swarming 
time to their love of melody. He finishes with an anti-sting remedy 
which leads on directly to that of Paxamos already mentioned. Dio- 
phanes quotes (perhaps from Athenaeus) Democritus of Abdera on a 
recipe for a healthy and long life: ef T& pév Eabev To oadpertos éAateo, 
T& S EvSobev péArt: xpicorro. And from Leontinus we have a sure 
remedy against the bewitchment of hives, stables, or houses, starting 
with half a black ass’s hoof and containing also resin, salt, and a long 
list of plants—a concoction that in its catholicity calls to mind the 
witches’ brew in Macbeth. Finally a Democritus recounts an odd type 
of drone destruction, followed up inconsequentially with an acknow- 
ledged quotation from ‘Aristotle’ (De Mirabilibus Auscultationibus) about 
the merits of Trapezus honey for epileptics. 

And now we turn to the Romans—to the fourth Georgic, unique in 
its treatment and incomparable for the poetry distilled into the apiary; 
to Varro, the practical instructor; to Pliny, eclectic natural historian; 
to Columella, the most comprehensive of all surviving authorities; and 
finally to his fifth-century copyist, Palladius. Cato makes no mention 
of bee-keeping, but there are indications that Seneca was interested— 
in a philosophical way; he may well have discussed it with his fellow 
countryman Columella, and he has a passage of some length on the 
ruler bee (masculine, of course), and a notable suggestion on the origin 
of honey as arising from nectar through the working of some property 
peculiar to the bees. 

To discuss the fourth Georgic in detail is not the purpose of this 
article. But in order to set Virgil in his relation to the other writers I 
would quote from Dr. Malcolm Fraser’s Beekeeping in Antiquity,' a 
work of generous knowledge and the widest research. Dr. Fraser writes: 
“No one who has read the fourth Georgic carefully can doubt that Virgil 
looked on bees with the eyes of the small-holder rather than of the land- 
ed proprietor. There is no mention of a slave [i.e. the mellarius], of a 
special enclosure, of well-chosen apparatus, of the care needed to main- 
tain an apiary in full strength. Instead he speaks of what is obviously 
one of the small-holder’s sidelines. Probably indeed the bees were Vir- 
gil’s favourites long before he dreamt of writing verse.’ These lines, few as 
they are, put the situation with essential clarity, and repay too the closest 
consideration in any attempt at assessing the sources of the fourth Georgic.? 

' University of London Press (reprinted 1951). 

? I should like to say here how much I am indebted to Dr. Fraser, and also 


to Mr. A. N. Bryan-Brown of Worcester College, Oxford, for their learning and 
assistance. 
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The third book of Varro’s De Re Rustica is addressed to a friend, 
Pinnius, and purports to be a general discussion de villaticis pastionibus 
held between Varro and some friends after recording their votes at a 
local election—a touch that one suspects is intended to help out a ‘bald 
and unconvincing narrative’. Here we meet the severely practical and 
commercial. ‘No longer’, to quote Dr. Fraser again, ‘do we find an 
affection for bees or the genuine bee-keeper’s fondness for the country 
and his delight in the sunny days of the nectar flow when the Zephyrs 
are murmuring through the trees.’ In a somewhat rambling panegyric 
Varro’s friend Appius quotes Archelaus: Bods pOipévns treTrAavnpeva 
téxva, and firtreov pév ogijKes yeved, pOoxov Sé péAiooa. He then pro- 
ceeds to underline the social and industrious instincts of the hive as an 
example for mankind, and to dwell on their loyalty, fighting spirit, and 
organization. Another friend, Merula, then takes on with a strictly 
commercial anecdote of the success of two brothers who had served 
under Varro in Spain and who had set up a prosperous apiary in the 
Faliscan countryside and done well enough to be able to prefer their 
own convenience to that of the customer, rather than his to theirs. The 
rest of the bee passage is sternly practical and covers all the knowledge 
necessary for a landed proprietor if he wishes to superintend his 
mellarius. Hives, plants, varieties of bees, their purchase and removal, 
their illnesses, their winter food, their swarming, the harvesting of 
honey, and the ways of robbers all receive sound and sensible attention 
—no systematic arrangement, but a useful exposition and in marked 
contrast to the rambling and inconsequential treatises of the Greeks. 
There is no fancy: common sense, hard as the hands of the mellarius, 
rules the field. 

Varro’s work, produced in 37 B.c., was doubtless well thumbed by 
Virgil during his preparation of the Georgics, but no one could call the 
poet a faithful disciple. The question of his dependence has been 
noticed earlier in this article. There are certainly a few phrases which 
undoubtedly seem to be reminiscent, even if they do not always deal 
with just the same point. For instance, vox sonitus imitata tubarum 
occurs in the battle of the kings, but Varro’s duces conficiunt quaedam ad 
vocem ut imitatione tubae refers to the leader’s authority. Again Virgil’s 
latamque trahens inglorius alvum of the inferior king is transferred from 
the drone’s lato ventre, and the pulveris iactu in the royal battle comes 
from pulvere iaciundo (if it is a parallel) to settle a swarm. Misremember- 
ing, perhaps? Conscious or unconscious adaptation? And there are 
some striking phrases and ideas in Varro which Virgil might have been 
expected to use, and the omission of which must be interpreted according 
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to individual fancy: the phrase volucres Musarum; their abhorrence of 
caro, sanguis, or adeps; the danger of the mux Graeca (almond) and 
cornus blossom in the spring; the constant notice of cytisus; and 
especially the use of fig-wood ashes to revive bees caught abroad in wind 
or rain. 

Pliny the elder is the Roman example of the bee encyclopaedist. No 
practical manual was in his mind when he wrote on bees in Books xi 
and xxi of his Natural History; the prevailing sentiment was perhaps 
wonder at these tiny marvels and their society. There is no arrange- 
ment, no plan—just a medley of bee-knowledge culled from many fields 
with apian assiduity, and with novelty and whimsy pleasingly inter- 
spersed: propolis, he says, is useful for withdrawing stings, for breaking 
tumours, and soothing muscular pains; bees will return home if dust from 
a serpent’s track is cast upon them; the beak of a woodpecker, if carried 
on the person, will prevent stinging. There is his remark, too, about the 
observation hive of the ex-consul, quoted several times by writers in 
the Middle Ages. He is clearly much indebted to Aristotle and Varro 
(more clearly still to Virgil) and, as he elsewhere quotes Columella on 
mad dogs, he doubtless used him too; but the old problems of common 
bee-lore, the long train of preceding writers, and coincidence of ideas 
apply even more in the case of the encyclopaedist than in that of the 
compiler of a manual. Sometimes he is grossly in error: semiores intus 
operantur; and ‘the drones have the smallest cells’-—these are mistakes 
we have noted elsewhere. He remarks that the king emerges only with 
the swarm (the mating flight of course was unknown to antiquity), and 
he rejects the theory that the king alone copulates—this on the grounds 
that drones are imperfect and could hardly be produced in the same way 
as the ordinary bee. Virgil’s battle of the kings, his handful of dust, the 
bugonia, the tanging are closely followed. Pliny’s contribution may not 
be very well arranged, but this brief sketch of it is even less so, and fails 
to do justice to one whose research produced much that is found no- 
where else, notably his remarks on the medical properties of honey and 
his elaborate analysis of propolis. The mention of blapsigonia too (foul 
brood ?) is peculiar to him. 

Columella, writing nearly a century after Virgil, was one of the 
Spanish school whose cultured members played so large a part in the 
Silver Age. A friend of Seneca and the Gallio who ‘cared for none of 
these things’, he had an uncle Marcus who was a keen apiculturist in 
Baetica. Columella himself had estates in Latium, and later in Etruria. 
A pawky man, one feels, severely practical, with an eye to the main 
chance. A farm, he says, should not be too near the main road—people 
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drop in too often. And a bailiff’s wife should be neither too pretty nor 
too ugly, as either event might lead to absenteeism! 

That he had no especial interest in, or original ideas on, the practice 
of apiculture is indicated by his introduction to the topic: 

Now I come to the care of the hives, a subject on which the work of Hyginus 

has left no room for further detail, that of Virgil none for splendour, or that of 
Celsus for grace of treatment. Hyginus has carefully collected the opinions of 
ancient authorities scattered in different works, Virgil has shed on them the 
light of poetic imagery, and Celsus has combined the methods of both. So 
I should not have set my hand to the details of this subject unless the comple- 
tion of my programme needed this integral part to prevent any imperfection 
of the whole body of the work which I have undertaken, or, as it were, mutila- 
tion by amputation. 
He mentions, but dismisses as outside the scope of a countryman, 
theories on the origins of the insect, and he then proceeds to his task. 
And a very full treatise it is—some 7,000 words—more than three times 
the length of Varro. There is little which he does not discuss—from the 
exact composition of the cow-dung used for smoking to the type of clay 
for closing the hive entrances, from re-queening to the making of wax, 
from the scraping of hives (with an eagle’s feather) to the suggestion of 
what might be termed ‘taking to the moors’. There is little superstition, 
nothing fanciful; just sensible reproduction of the best authorities in his 
own judgement. | 

Three hundred years later we reach the end of the Roman road and 
meet Palladius. To each month he devotes a book, and in each book 
deals, where necessary, with the work required for the varied pursuits 
of the countryman. He has something to say on bees in March, April, 
May, June, August (a bare warning against hornets), October, and 
November, and in his introduction he deals with the castra apium, the 
fashioning of hives, and the purchase of swarms. In the first lines of his 
first book he makes it clear that his is to be no work of literature. ‘It is 
only prudent’, he says, ‘to assess the type of person whom you propose 
to instruct. There is no need, when writing for the farmer, to rival in 
skill and eloquence the professors of rhetoric; yet such rivalry has often 
been attempted, and abstruse treatises have been composed for country- 
folk, with results unintelligible even to the most learned. And I propose 
to cut short this preface—or I may be in danger of following such 
examples... .’ 

Perhaps this is why he makes no bones about wholesale transcription 
—though it is almost always a close but unmistakable paraphrase and 
rarely given verbatim. He offers no list of authorities, and in the whole 
work, apart from constant citing of the name of Columella and an 
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occasional ‘according to the Greeks’, he makes but few acknowledge- 
ments. Q. Gargilius Martialis, of the third century (one would like to 
think it was the Bahram of Horace), is quoted several times, Mago twice, 
and, once each, Virgil (on trees), Aristotle (on cattle-breeding), and 
Democritus. There is no phrase on bees reminiscent of Varro (this inci- 
dentally is true of Columella, too), but the relation between Columella 
and Palladius offers an interesting problem. In the bee portion there 
is no ut asserit Columella or dicit Columella as so often elsewhere, yet he 
relies on Columella almost entirely, and approximately 95 per cent. 
is an obvious paraphrase—a transcription, it seems, considerably more 
extensive here (though to establish this, in the circumstances of their 
relative arrangement of topic, would involve most elaborate research) 
than in the rest of his work. However, Palladius, although there are 
some omissions which vitiate the full sense of Columella, at times adds 
striking phrases which illuminate it, and there are one or two cases 
where he paraphrases into a context different from the original. It 
seems a possibility that in the matter of bees both authors may have 
been employing one source—or again (and more likely) that Palladius is 
faithfully copying someone who has used Columella for his main 
source; or he may indeed have known a lot about bees and have liked 
to demonstrate this. Anyhow, the exactitude of his directions made 
Palladius such a popular authority for all aspects of apiculture that he 
survived through the Dark Ages when most of his kind perished. An 
English translation was made in the fourteenth century and was repro- 
duced in 1873 by the Early English Text Society. 

In the matter peculiar to Palladius are found the following points: 
the stealthy cutting away of combs from diminishing hives; an anticipa- 
tion of modera research in the placing of a tiny vessel of honey near the 
watering place, the idea, however, not being one of research but that 
one bee, savouring this, should return to the common store and induce 
other bees to follow her, so that when the numbers are considerable it 
would be possible to trace them to their wild home and capture them; 
the observation that a gentle murmur, at taking time, is a sign of a well- 
stocked hive—‘for empty combs, like hollow buildings, intensify any 
sound’; the introduction of a ruler’s cell (which must be ripe) to restore 
a weak stock; and instruction on the amount of honey to take from 
colonies of varying strength. 

The passage common to both these authors on the securing of wild 
stocks is so naive and delightful that I give it in full from Columella. 


This is the method of tracking down the bees. When the countryside is 
favourable and prolific in honey, the bees love to frequent the neighbouring 
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springs and these should therefore be closely watched, especially in the early 
morning, and observation taken of the number of bees that are working. If 
only a few are flying round, the stocks clearly are weak and we shall accordingly 
suspect that the locality is unsuitable for honey—unless it may be that there 
are other creatures watering which reduce their number and scatter them. 
But if they are flying in large numbers there is a better chance of catching 
stocks, and these are traced as follows. Their distance away must first be 
ascertained, and for this purpose you prepare a tincture of red ochre with 
which, smeared on straws, you touch the backs of the bees as they sip at the 
spring; and if you wait there you will easily recognize them on their return. 
A speedy return means that they live nearby, and according as they take 
longer, you can estimate the distance by the relative delay. When you notice 
them returning quickly, you will be led to the home of the stock if they are 
easily followed. But for the bees that seem to take a longer trip the following 
cunning plan may be tried. A length of reed is cut between (and including) 
two knots, and an opening is bored in the side of the cutting, and a little honey 
and mead inserted. This is then placed near the spring and when a number 
of bees have crept in, attracted by the scent of the sweet mixture, the cutting 
is picked up and the thumb inserted in the hole, only one bee at a time being 
allowed to escape and indicate the direction of its flight to the tracker. He 
follows its flight while he can, and when he loses sight of the bee he releases 
another. If this makes off upwards in the same direction, he keeps to this; 
otherwise he uncovers the hole and allows another or so to emerge, his aim 
being to note the direction which most of them take on their journey back 
and to follow them until he is guided to the hidden home of the stock. Should 
this be concealed in a cave it is enticed out by smoke, and when it has burst 
forth it is subdued by the clashing of bronze—for alarmed by the noise it will 
settle at once on a shrub or high in a leafy tree and can then be stored away 
by the tracker in the receptacle which he has brought with him. 


The use of the reed is indeed further evidence for the horny thumb of 
the mellarius! 

Here I should like to present an intriguing example of the borrow- 
ing and interdependence of the encyclopaedists, as provided by Colu- 
mella and Palladius, assisted by Pliny. There are three relevant 
passages: 

Columella ix. 14. 4. progenerantur in extremis partibus favorum amplioris 
magnitudinis fetus quam sunt ceterae apes eosque nonnulli putant esse 
reges. verum quidam Graecorum auctores oiotpous appellant, ab eo 
quod exagitent neque patiantur examina conquiescere. itaque praeci- 
piunt eos enecari. 


Palladius v. 10. in extremis favorum partibus maiores creantur apiculae 
quas aliqui reges putant, sed Graeci eos oiotpous appellant et necari 
iubent quia requiem concutiunt quiescentis examinis. 


Pliny, H.N. xi. 16. 47. nascuntur aliquando in extremis favis apes grandiores 
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quae ceteras fugant. oestrus vocatur hoc malum. (Pliny here is arguing 
against the theory that bees produce their own young from flowers mixed 
in their mouths; for they would hardly, he says, produce such a plague.) 


It will be observed that Columella, by giving a reason for the appella- 
tion, rules out the gadfly proper, mentioned, for instance, by Virgil in 
Georg. iii. 148. What then is this olotpos which is not a gad-fly, and 
not, apparently, a king, drone, wasp, hornet, or wax-moth, all of which 
were recognized insects? Conceivably it is a dung-beetle, hatched from 
the mixture with which the hive was cloomed, but probably it is but a 
drone after all. For Columella took over from Hyginus his yearly 
calendar intact, reproducing it without comment, and it is in this 
passage that the word occurs. Then, it would seem, Palladius para- 
phrased as usual direct from Columella, and Pliny for another reason did 
likewise. So the word goes back first to Hyginus, Palatine librarian of 
Augustus and an indefatigable writer (according to the little that we 
know of him) on countless subjects, but by no means a likely bee- 
master. And his source must go back farther still—possibly to the 
Greek transcript of Mago, but more probably to the poetical vocabu- 
lary of Nicander. Incidentally, Aristotle also had a secondary use for 
olotpos—a crustacean water-flea which torments tunny and sword- 
fish. 

Finally, the bugonia. No article on ancient bees would be complete 
without some mention of this world-wide belief which persisted well 
into the Middle Ages, and of the efficacy of which the early world seems 
to have had no doubts. It may be roughly defined as the generation of 
bees from the carcass of a dead ox, slaughtered by bludgeoning and 
carefully immured in a specially constructed hutment. It is hinted at 
in the story of Samson on his courting journey down to Timnath; it is 
mentioned by Nicander, referred to by Archelaus as quoted by Varro, 
and dismissed by Columella as involving a disproportionate expense— 
though he produces Democritus, Mago, and Virgil to sponsor the 
process. Herodotus, besides mentioning the decapitation of one Onesilus 
and the subsequent occupation of the dried-out head by a swarm, may 
be glancing at the myth in his description of the burying of the sacred 
kine of Egypt with one horn, or both, above the ground. Aristotle, it 
should be noticed, makes no mention of the practice, but Pliny adds the 
point that wasps and hornets are produced from horses, beetles from 
asses. Virgil’s own description is remarkable for detail in a work of 
poetry, and like Ovid he connects the belief with the myth of Aristaeus. 
The fullest account is given in the Geoponica by Florentinus, who 
mentions that an alternative receptacle of a wooden box was favoured 
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by King Iuba. It is possible that the account of Florentinus was derived 
from Mago and that the practice was African in origin.! 

Behind it all the main idea seems to be that the life of the bull passes 
into that of the bees; and the closing of the ears and nostrils of the 
beast, as well as the insistence on death by slow contusion, seems to have 
as an aim the preservation of the soul within the carcass. Dr. Fraser 
mentions a claim from Cornwall in the middle of the nineteenth century 
(relating, however, to a seventeenth-century experiment by a ‘great 
husbandman’), and rightly, it seems, he dismisses as improbable the 
common explanation that the insect produced was the Eristalis tenax 
or drone fly; for surely the subsequent lack of honey and the disappoint- 
ment of the bee-keeper must have discredited the superstition before it 
spread so widely! The fact that it originated either in Africa or, 
perhaps by association with Apis, in Egypt (lands where carcasses would 
quickly be baked and purified by the heat and so might well attract a 
migrant swarm) seems to provide a better, but by no means a certain, 
explanation of this puzzling superstition. And with this suggestion I 
bring to its end what I hope has not been too long and tortuous a venture 
in the province of the bees of old. 


1 Cf. A. S. F. Gow, Class. Review, lviii (1944), 14 f. 
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IN DEFENCE OF HOMER 


By COLIN HARDIE 


N his two talks! on Homer today Professor Dodds has given an ex- 
cellent report on the Homeric question as it now is and presented his 
own moderate and pacific view with candour and persuasiveness. I am 
delighted to find myself in agreement with him in many questions, most 
of all in his appreciation of the work of Milman Parry. Milman Parry’s 
proof that the J/iad and Odyssey were composed in an oral tradition is 
the most important and original contribution to the Homeric question 
in this century, and its importance is only gradually being seen. But 
Milman Parry’s work does not seem to me to remove the creative poet 
from the Iliad and Odyssey, as some scholars, including Professor 
Dodds, seem to think. It shows only that their originality does not consist 
in their language, but in the use they put it to, and in the creation of 
plot and character. Something more may perhaps be said about the oral 
tradition in which the Jliad and Odyssey are composed than Professor 
Dodds is prepared to say. But I think Professor Dodds with his series of 
poets is rather hard on the believers in one poet, and he would count me 
as a rather extreme one. For I do believe that one poet composed the 
whole Jiiad and that if there are any interpolations and later additions 
they are trivial, a few stock lines and nothing more. I believe that the 
same poet also composed the whole Odyssey, and that his working life 
covered the forty or fifty years about 825 to 775 B.c. Ifsuch a belief seems 
merely fashionable, easy, and popular, an example of superstitious faith 
and pathetic dogmatism, this was not how I came to it. I was brought up 
in a thoroughly separatist and analytical atmosphere, and was cowed by 
my failure to understand the analytical arguments and to find any 
imaginable process described or assumed by them. With the disappearance 
of the great poet, the great poetry seemed also ignored and slighted, and 
turned into makeshift jobs and clumsy botchings. I remember the relief 
of gradually discovering unitarians who voiced my dim feeling that the 
analytical arguments were arbitrary and unnecessary, based on con- 
cealed assumptions that needed only to be stated to become untenable. 
Since then the analysts have improved their argument by adopting the 
idea of an oral tradition and of a long process of creatively re-working 
traditional poems. But this idea can also help the unitarians to meet the 
new analysts in fair argument and not merely nostalgically. As Professor 
Dodds says, the two camps have been brought much closer together, yet 
' This essay consists of two B.B.C. Third Programme talks in answer to two 


by Professor E. R. Dodds, whose argument is now in print in Fifty Years of 
Classical Scholarship (Blackwell, Oxford, 1954), pp. 1-17. 
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we still differ, and I think the clue to our difference can be found in 

Professor Dodds’s ironical phrase about ‘the two poems springing at 

once complete in all their parts from Homer’s head’. Unitarians have, 

I suppose, made, or seemed to make, this assumption. I want to make 

the different, but still unitarian, suggestion that the process of expansion, 

distortion even, and duplication which Professor Dodds describes, may 

more plausibly be attributed to the work of a single poet over fifteen to 

twenty years than to the work of different poets over a period of two 

hundred years. I accept most of Professor Dodds’s observations on the 
structure of the poems, but not his conclusions. If many poets worked 

like this on an inherited poem, why should not one poet have worked in 
exactly this way on his own poem as his powers and ambitions expanded? 
And when he had completed his [/diad, why should he not have gone on 
in another fifteen or twenty years, in the second half of his life, to com- 
pose the Odyssey on the same lines? We agree about the mode of work- 
ing, but disagree about the length of time required for it. We agree 
about the kind of unity that has resulted in the two poems, but Professor 
Dodds argues that in oral poetry we cannot argue from unity of design to 
unity of authorship. But can we any the more argue from inconsistencies 
of design to a multiplicity of authors? Inconsistencies are quite com- 
patible with unity of authorship, and I do not want to explain them 
away lovingly as really beauties; but consistencies of character-drawing, 
for instance, and method seem to me very difficult to account for unless 
there was one poet. In general I believe that Greek tradition about 
Homer will be vindicated. The date I propose is that given by Hero- 
dotus, who probably calculated it from the genealogy of Homer’s de- 
scendants and was protesting against still earlier dates. Let me give one 
example of the confirmation of Greek tradition by recent archaeological 
discovery. The experts have long been arguing that the Greeks knew 
nothing of the god Dionysus until the eighth or seventh century, though 
the Greeks put his coming away back in the Mycenean age, 1400 B.C. or 
earlier. All Homer’s references to Dionysus were therefore declared to 
be later interpolations. Now, however, one of the tablets from Pylos, of 
about 1200 B.C., mentions the name AiFovvooio, so that all Homer’s 
references can now be safely restored to him again. 

Now, I also agree with Professor Dodds that the Jiiad and Odyssey 
were not written down either by creative singers or by audiences, and 
that certainly the organizers of public festivals needed a text to control 
the recitations of competing rhapsodes, that is, reciters from memory of 
other poets’ poems and not creative extemporizers. I agree too in reject- 
ing the compromise solution put forward by Sir Maurice Bowra and 
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Professor Wade-Gery that Homer inherited an oral technique but him- 
self wrote. 

But I suggest that not only organizers of festivals but rhapsodes had 
an interest in a written text. Poets after Homer might often be both 
creative singers and reciters of Homer from memory, but the two acti- 
vities are different and even opposed. It was, I believe, the existence of 
poems of unique merit, namely the Iliad and Odyssey, that gave rise 
to the new profession of reciter and ultimately killed the old creative 
oral improvisation. And in the Homeridae, the family claiming descent 
from Homer, who seem to have preserved, recited, and expounded the 
Iliad and Odyssey, we find the group who most probably wrote them 
down, just after Homer’s death or even before it. The turning of creative 
poets into mere reciters comes about, I suggest, because audiences know 
of the existence of poems much better than the average singer can pro- 
duce, and ask therefore for Homer’s Iliad or Odyssey and not for the 
ordinary performer’s own improvisation. Once the competing reciters 
at a public festival are under the check of a written text, they are no 
longer creative rehandlers of a fluid poem, but memorizers of someone 
else’s poem. Professor Dodds thinks that it was Pisistratus who had the 
Homeric poems written down when he reorganized the Panathenaic 
festival in the sixth century. But there were at least three great Panionic 
festivals much earlier for which the stabilization of the Iliad and Odyssey 
may be thought to have been achieved: the festival of Apollo at Delos, 
that of Poseidon at Mycale near Miletus, and that of Artemis at Ephesus. 
And I suggest that all Pisistratus did was to buy an authentic copy of the 
Iliad and Odyssey from Homer’s descendants, the Homeridae. 

Professor Dodds concedes that there must have been a particular 
historical person called Homer who ‘surpassed his fellows in creative 
genius’, and since all knowledge of him as a person was lost soon after 
700 B.C. he must be put back before even 750. The name of Homer be- 
came, on this view, attached to any old authoritative poem; and Professor 
Dodds makes much of the fact that for Callinus the Thebaid was Homer’s 
and for Pindar the Cypria, and uses it to argue that the uniqueness of the 
Iliad and Odyssey was not recognized until the fifth century. If so, how 
was Professor Dodds’s own early Homer recognized as a genius? Now 
even Aristotle thought the Margites was Homer’s, while being quite 
certain and emphatic about the uniqueness of the Iliad and the Odyssey. 
Aristotle, too, had not merely tradition as the basis of his belief that the 
same man composed both the /iiad and the Odyssey long before the 
time of Pisistratus. He emphasized their great differences, but also in- 
sisted that they were a great deal more like each other than they were 
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like any other epic poems known to him. The uniqueness of the Iliad is 
surely proved by the fact that quite inorganic poems were composed to 
lead up to it and to continue it to the Sack of Troy. Professor Dodds 
seems to me to admit a unique Iliad by implication when he speaks of the 
Telemachus poet linking his Odyssey to the rest of the Trojan cycle and 
borrowing heroic trappings from the Iliad or saga elements largely 
imitated from the Iliad. But the poet did more: he borrowed the 
characterization of his heroes Odysseus, Nestor, and Menelaus. ‘This 
implies that he had his mind on the Jliad out of all the—presumably— 
hundreds of epic poems in circulation, because it already existed and was 
recognized as a masterpiece. He was composing a sequel on nearly the 
same scale and by the same methods of expansion and retardation. 
Professor Dodds does not specify in what Homer ‘surpassed his fellows 
in creative genius’. Why should we not identify it with the character- 
istics which Aristotle picks out in both the Iliad and the Odyssey, con- 
structional skill and dramatic characterization, whereby characters are 
not described but made to reveal themselves in action and speech? And 
since one of the sublimest pieces of dramatic rhetoric is Book ix of the 
Iliad, it is surely the work of the early genius and not of another genius 
two centuries later, who, although a creative poet, nevertheless chose to 
take over someone else’s poem and expand it rather than start afresh. 
This later poet must have recognized the uniqueness of the inherited 
poem, and also submitted himself to continue it, when his contempor- 
aries were composing, or writing, new kinds of personal or lyric poetry 
in new metres, appealing to a new public. Thus his genius was never 
recognized by his contemporaries, though they recognized minor figures, 
like Thespis, for instance, the beginner of tragedy at Athens, under 
Pisistratus. Professor Dodds would supply us with two geniuses, one 
who was recognized but not preserved, and the other who was preserved 
but not recognized. 

Where Homer came from or lived is of little importance. It is where 
and how he performed that is important. Though the Odyssey looks 
back to recitations at the courts of kings, it is now generally agreed that 
the Iliad and Odyssey were constructed for performance at great public 
festivals, although there were still many kings about for whom to per- 
form. There was no great festival at Chios, but the strongest claim of 
Chios to be Homer’s birthplace is that those who claimed to be his 
family, the Homeridae, lived there until at least the fourth century. 

Now I want to ascribe both Iliad and Odyssey to Professor Dodds’s 
‘early genius’, since I find his date for the composition of the Odyssey at 
Miletus (for the festival of Poseidon Heliconius at Mycale) very difficult. 
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Naucratis in the Nile delta was founded by Miletus about 615; and 
Professor Dodds accepts the view that the author of the Odyssey thus 
acquired his knowledge of Egypt. But the knowledge—or ignorance— 
of Egypt seems to me to reflect no contemporary acquaintance but only 
dim and distorted memories of the Mycenean age, that is, the friendly 
relations of Mycenean Greece with Egypt in the fourteenth century 
B.c., the hostile relations at the end of the thirteenth, and the blank 
ignorance of the dark age from 1150 to 850 or later. The Greeks were in 
Syria by the eighth century, and so could no longer think of the east 
Mediterranean as Nestor does in Book iii of the Odyssey. I agree that 
the author of the Odyssey never went near Ithaca and didn’t care at all 
whether he got the geography right. But this indifference seems to me 
possible only before the colonization of Sicily and South Italy had be- 
gun, that is before 750 B.c. The far western journeys of Odysseus also 
reflect genuine knowledge, acquired in Mycenean times, but made 
fanciful and fabulous during the dark ages in which the horizon of the 
Greek world contracted from the whole western half of the Mediter- 
ranean to the Aegean. At most the tales of the far west in the Odyssey 
reflect a renewal of interest in that region because the Greeks were just 
beginning again to explore it in the generation before they began to 
found colonies about 775 B.c. Now I acknowledge the accumulated 
evidence for seventh-century elements in both the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
metal breastplates, Gorgons, lamps, life-size statues, brooches, four- 
horse chariots; and all I can answer here is that the archaeological record, 
especially for Ionia, the west coast of Asia Minor, is exceedingly scrappy 
and incomplete. 

It may seem cavalier, and altogether too ‘loving’ and ‘nostalgic’ a 
mode of dealing with this list of items, to dismiss them as arguments 
from ignorance. So may I give one example in addition to Dionysus 
whom I have just mentioned, namely the Gorgons? Professor Dodds 
points out that the Gorgons do not become common in works of visual 
art until about 650 B.c. The reference to one on Agamemnon’s shield is 
therefore, he thinks, to be dated to about this time, when a late reciter 
brought the passage up to date by adding two lines. Now the story of 
the Gorgon, Medusa, and Perseus has all the look of a very old story, 
and, like the bulk of Greek mythology, came down from the Mycenean 
age. I take it that the word Gorgon is also old, and in Homer it seems to 
form part of old formulaic expressions. If a poet of about 800 B.c. used 
it, all we can say is that we do not know how he envisaged the monster, 
unless it was his description that inspired the vase-painters rather than 
the reverse. The word has not turned up in the Pylos tablets, but the 
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word for ‘corselets’ has and helps to dispose of another of Professor 
Dodds’s list. 

When I turn to the linguistic arguments for multiple authorship, I do 
not find them any more convincing or fatal to my early dating and hypo- 
thesis of one poet. Of course Homer’s language contains elements of 
very different periods, and some of them can be arranged in a relative 
chronology. But I contend that there is nothing in the latest forms in 
Homer which cannot be dated in the ninth century as well as the seventh 
and sixth. If there are misunderstandings of old words and phrases, and 
new extensions of meaning, they can be just as well supposed to have 
come into the poetic language before 800 B.c. as after. I don’t mind 
accusing my Homer of inconsistent uses of the same word. 

Such inconsistencies were almost inevitable in an artificial poetic 
language already centuries old by the ninth century. They no more 
demand different authors than consistency demands one. ‘There can be 
no doubt of the Mycenean origin of this poetic language in a dialect of 
Greek, Arcado-Cypriot, markedly different from the Ionic which super- 
ficially clothes it. 

Sir Maurice Bowra in two important articles in 1929 and 1934 showed 
that the basic dialect of Homeric vocabulary (much of it quite unknown 
in Ionic) is Arcado-Cypriot, that is, the language of the peoples whose 
tablets at Cnossos, Pylos, and Mycenae are now being deciphered. But 
the forms of the Homeric language belong to the quite different dialect, 
Ionic. How can we account for this strange history—in which I neglect 
the complications introduced by yet another dialect, Aeolic? 

Singers of Arcado-Cypriot dialect must have adapted their poetic 
language to a new audience of Ionians, or singers of Ionic speech must 
have taken over the oral technique which has been built up by a long 
tradition of Arcado-Cypriot poets, or more probably both at once. Now 
this taking over and fusion most probably happened in Athens when 
some eighty years after the Trojan war the Dorians drove the earlier 
peoples from most of the Peloponnese. Some of the Pylians are said to 
have taken refuge in Attica, and Attica was probably filled with many 
other refugees also, since, apart from the mountainous centre of the 
Peloponnese, Arcadia, it alone was not overwhelmed by the Dorian in- 
vaders but succeeded in repulsing them with some loss of territory. 

The colonization of Asia Minor by the Ionians and many others 
mixed with them traditionally set out from Attica under Pylian leaders, 
the Neleidae, descendants of Nestor. After a generation or two in 
Attica they were ionicized in language, but they remembered their 
Peloponnesian origin and took with them their singers and thus 
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preserved the old Peloponnesian poetic tradition, superficially assimi- 
lated to contemporary spoken Ionic. 

The new Ionic singers could not extemporize orally without the old 
Arcado-Cypriot formulas, even if some of these had become scarcely 
intelligible. So they carried on the old poetic language and also the old 
Mycenean stories, the whole vast interconnected body of Greek mytho- 
logy, full of ritual myths, folk-tales, semi-historical sagas, with a maze 
of genealogy and political geography, and especially the Pantheon of 
Olympian Gods, which, as Aristotle pointed out, could have been con- 
structed only on the model of a high kingship extending over the whole 
Greek world. Such a cultural and political unity existed only before the 
Dorians in the Mycenean period. 

This is not the place to discuss the nature of Greek mythology and 
what historical elements it may have in it, but certainly the tradition in- 
cluded some detailed knowledge of things peculiar to the Mycenean 
age, such as long body-shields, boars’ tusk helmets, and gold cups. All 
this was transmitted orally, since for some three centuries Greece was 
illiterate, having no use for the Mycenean system of writing once the 
organized kingdoms which needed it for their accounts had collapsed. 
But the oral technique, to which, as Professor Dodds says, literacy is 
harmful, flourished. 

The Greeks, then, of Homer’s time and later retained some semi- 
historical knowledge of the Mycenean age, that great age when Greece 
was politically unified and counted almost as one of the great Powers in 
the Near East. This body of knowledge was constantly being adapted 
to new conditions and interests, and freely modernized to serve as enter- 
tainment, yet it remained basically Mycenean. I suggest that this 
remarkable tradition, more extensive and more historical than the my- 
thologies of other peoples, was conveyed across the so-called dark age 
of some three centuries orally by highly-trained poets. Priests at local 
temples no doubt transmitted their local legends and genealogies, thus 
giving rise to the many variants of Greek myths. No one, however, but 
the descendants of the court poets in the capital cities, Mycenae or 
Thebes, could have conveyed a Panhellenic and not a local tradition. 
For this unifying and transmitting function we must assume a vigorous 
and self-conscious guild of professional poets. The direct evidence for 
it is, I admit, lacking, since the Greek tradition about pre-Homeric 
poets is almost valueless. We know nothing of the training of an oral 
poet in Greece nor of the organization of the profession except the little 
that Homer has chosen to let fall or that can be inferred from his 
technique. 
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I shall try to imagine a great poet within this tradition, a highly trained 
professional, but also a creative handler of the old technique. Poets 
stayed at home from war and so none appear in the armed camp of the 
Iliad. But in the domestic scenes of the Odyssey the poet takes the 
opportunity to praise his profession indirectly, and he has surely put 
much of himself into his Phemius and Demodocus, court officials of 
high rank, professionals, yet claiming to be ‘self-taught’, that is, in- 
spired and creative of new themes, ready to meet any demand for im- 
provisation. Though Homer clearly claims descent from the court 
bards of the Mycenean age, his own age probably made different de- 
mands on him. Demodocus and Phemius were the single reigning 
poets at the courts of Phaeacia and Ithaca. 

Homer thinks of them as handling a single incident in one recitation, 
say 500 lines long, like the later hymns which were prefaces to the recita- 
tion of the Iliad and Odyssey. This kind of after-dinner recitation in a 
king’s palace may well have continued into Homer’s time. But in 
general kingship was dying out; public festivals had become more 
important and they seemed to have demanded long poems, as later, 
they demanded four dramas from each poet. And they were contests 
for prizes between several competitors. I emphasize competition as a 
regular feature of these festivals because a traditional poem such as 
Professor Dodds envisages would be useless in a competition, if it were 
available to other competitors and recognizable by the public, though it 
would be useful to the single itinerant minstrel. Now the obvious way 
to make a poem longer is, as Aristotle says, to string on further, and 
probably unconnected, episodes in chronological order; and to make a 
very long poem the obvious way is to tell the whole of a long story with 
manv pisodes, like the voyage of the Argo or the siege of Thebes. This, 
apart from Homer, was the regular form of Greek heroic epic. The 
return of Agamemnon from Troy to Mycenae and his murder there, 
treated in this way, might run to a thousand or two thousand lines. It 
looks as if the poet of the Odyssey had recited such a return of Aga- 
memnon in continuous narrative and re-used it in Books iii and iv. I 
entirely agree with Professor Dodds that there was never an independent 
lay of Telemachus. The poet invented it to expand his ‘return of Odys- 
seus’ by providing a contrasting return, and used his old straight narrative 
to link his Odyssey with the characters he had created in the [/iad, and to 
vary his plot without merely tacking on incidents in chronological order. 
I suggest, then, that Homer already knew from others, and himself 
practised, longer narratives than could be completed in a single recita- 
tion: perhaps such as could fill a whole day. His own achievement was 
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to create a single poem sufficient to cover a whole festival, yet not by 
accumulation of episodes, and producing an effect quite different from 
the successive recitations of separate poets. 

I imagine Homer beginning in quite a conventional way, like his pre- 
decessors and contemporaries, in reciting single episodes or longer con- 
tinuous narratives. He began, perhaps, with the climax of the siege of 
Calydon by the Curetes. The great hero Meleager was nursing his 
wrath and refusing to fight. His city was all but captured; a deputation 
of elders with handsome offers, his father and mother, sisters, all failed 
to move him; finally his wife won him over: he put on his armour and 
saved Calydon. 

Later Homer told of the wrath of another hero, Achilles, at Troy; this 
was by no means a climax, but simply one of many indecisive episodes in 
the course of a ten years’ war. He drew heavily on tradition in both 
matter and manner, especially in descriptions of fighting. But in de- 
scribing the cause of the wrath, the quarrel of Agamemnon and Achilles, 
he had begun to discover his powers as a poet, in the creation of dramatic 
character. The persons are not described; they reveal themselves in a 
flow of passionate rhetoric or of long-winded reminiscence. Homer 
looked round for another opportunity to display these qualities. The 
story already contained how Agamemnon sent envoys with apologies and 
gifts to Achilles and made a reconciliation with him. But a brief and 
successful embassy was dull, and the poet thought of the unsuccessful 
appeals to Meleager, expanded them in character, and in one of them 
used the story of Meleager as a moral example. But the adaptation of 
the story to a new purpose was difficult since the old habit of narration 
was strong, and we can see the old form distinctly beneath the new.' 

Likewise, having introduced the Embassy and having made it un- 
successful, he still needed his earlier material, the battles of Books xii to 
xv, to show the defeats of the Achaeans, which induced Achilles, now in 
the wrong and feeling guilty because he had rejected the embassy, to let 
Patroclus borrow his armour and help the Greeks. Homer ought to have 
recast this matter slightly and reconciled it with Book ix. But force of 
habit was too strong, and he knew that, in oral recitation, he could easily 
get away with it. It is only natural that the poet’s own previous poems 
or versions should exercise a stronger influence on his mind than some- 
one else’s poems. His own poems were not on paper, or even in memory, 
but were mental habits and associations. 

Professor Dodds rightly says that Iliad and the Odyssey ‘cannot have 
sprung complete from their authors’ heads’. But a unitarian, one who 

* Cf. Johannes Th. Kakrides, Homeric Researches (Gleerup, Lund, 1949). 
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believes in one poet, is not bound to hold any such absurd view. Why 
can we not suppose a period of up to twenty years for the process I have 
sketched, from his first Wrath of Achilles to the Funeral Games and 
Lay of Dolon, by the expansions, combinations, and retardations that 
Professor Dodds has described? His process lasts 200 years or more and 
postulates at least two poets of genius and a great many others in be- 
tween. He quotes Wilamowitz’s sarcasm about idiots who believe in a 
miracle-working Homer as they believe in a miracle-working Moses 
who made the Pentateuch. But why should it be more intellectually 
respectable to postulate several miracle-workers? 

Now the strongest argument for Homer the poet is the prodigious 
artistic invention of the [iad which, as Aristotle pointed out, represents 
‘a single action’, because it selects one episode from the ten years of the 
siege of Troy. It covers a period of only fifty-two days, and thirty-five 
of these are wholly uneventful, being passed over by such phrases as ‘on 
the twelfth’ or ‘on the ninth day’. Of the seventeen eventful days only 
five are really important. Yet the name of the Iliad is justified because 
the poet put the whole of the Tale of Troy into his Wrath, not by the 
obvious method of stringing incidents together externally, but by a kind 
of internal expansion. The poem looks backward and forward: the fated 
doom of Troy hangs over all the Trojans, just as Achilles accepts his 
own death as fated to come even sooner. The heroes of the other parts 
of the story are all introduced and characterized in the assembly, the 
council chamber, and the battlefield. Contrast the Thebaid which the 
Greeks regarded as next in merit after the Iliad and Odyssey: it con- 
sisted of 6,600 lines, compared to the J/iad’s 15,000, and told the whole 
siege of Thebes from beginning to end. Apollonius’ Story of the Argo 
from beginning to end survives, and is about 5,000 lines long. 

We can only guess how Homer arrived at his solution of the problem, 
how to stretch a poem to such length, or even how the problem came to 
be put to him for solution. I suggest that it was perhaps due to his 
appearances at successive celebrations of some great festival. At first he 
would make his name as the creator of single recitations or of longer 
continuous narratives, equivalent to three or four single pieces. If he 
had won the prize by acclamation several times, no one else would come 
forward to compete with him, and he would be invited to perform alone 
at the festival, just as at Athens tragedians at first seem to have produced 
single plays and later filled a whole day with a group of four. The 
Wrath of Achilles in the equivalent of about eight books might have 
been the first triumphant solution, and inspired the poet to attempt an 
even greater personal effort at a greater and longer festival or perhaps 
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four years later at the recurrence of the same festival ; from this emerged 
the Wrath expanded by the Embassy and other episodes into a first 
Iliad. The poet might then have lived off this Iliad, adding his last 
expansions, the Lay of Dolon and the Funeral Games, until it had be- 
come familiar, so that other poets were beginning to memorize it and 
recite it in preference to their own poems. Homer would now be 
challenged to repeat his triumph but in a new way. He would have 
already recited at courts or small festivals poems on some other parts of 
the Trojan cycle, the return of Agamemnon and the return of Odysseus 
with ‘the deep sea yarns’, using for them the characterization that he 
had created in the Iliad. He decided to develop one, the Odyssey, on the 
same scale as the J/iad. At this point his family would decide to record 
the [iad and to recite it as nearly as possible in the form that he had left 
it. They became thus the first rhapsodes, reciters from a text instead of 
creative singers, and abandoned the musical accompaniments which no 
doubt had aided creative or recreative improvisations. Homer mean- 
while was developing his Odyssey by the same methods as he had used 
in the Iliad. The Iliad and the Odyssey are certainly very different, but 
Aristotle pointed out that they are much more like each other than they 
are like any other Greek epics in the most essential point, namely unity of 
plot. In the Odyssey the same brilliant idea was used of a short period, 
about forty days (of which seventeen are uneventful and dismissed in 
one line, v. 278), expanded internally and retarded. The Odyssey is 
‘nothing but an epilogue to the Iliad’, as the best of the ancient critics 
said. But it is deliberately altered in spirit, it does not merely betray the 
unconscious and inevitable result of a changed politico-social environ- 
ment. If our poet were now in the forties when he began to develop the 
nucleus of his Odyssey, more quickly and fluently and even unscru- 
pulously this time, his conception of the world may well have changed, 
owing to his success perhaps in part; and he moved from the tragic vision 
of the Iliad, based on saga, to the Odyssey, a romantic yet realistic 
comedy of manners, based on folk-tale. But the Iliad is everywhere 
presupposed,! and I welcome Professor Dodds’s suggestion that ‘unita- 
rians who see their Homer as the creator of the Grand Style, should 
recognize in him its destroyer also’. Homer’s successors, the cyclic 
poets, tried to keep the Grand Style going: Homer saw that his Iliad 
was its fine and final flowering, and moved on to something new. 
But how am I to answer Professor Dodds’s ‘many points where the 


* Since this was spoken, Professor D. L. Page’s book on the Homeric Odyssey 


has come out. But I am not much more moved by his arguments, than he may 
be by my fancies. 
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Odyssey gives an impression of relative modernity’? The Odyssey, in his 
phrase, ‘admits the common man and his economic problems’. But this 
interest is not absent from the Jiiad: it appears in many similes and in- 
cidental touches, for instance where Andromache laments <hat by 
Hector’s death his son Astyanax is ‘declassed’. What in the Iliad 
appears incidentally on the edge of a war between kings is in the 
Odyssey put in the centre and in focus, and consequently the similes, 
which had connected the heroic past with contemporary interests, 
decline and dwindle. 

We cannot really say much of value about political and social rela- 
tions in either the Iliad or the Odyssey; no doubt they are basically 
Mycenean, but both have been modernized, in the Odyssey perhaps 
more so, not because conditions were different, but because the poet was 
freer where his theme was more the product of his own imagination 
than it was traditional. 

Is the religious outlook, again, postulating a divine justice, so new? 
The Odyssey of course opens with Zeus moralizing on men’s perversity 
in blaming him, when in fact they bring their troubles on themselves. 
But is this not the moral of the Jliad, even if it is not explicit? And 
perhaps it suits the J/iad better than the Odyssey as a whole? In language 
too, even in the so-called ‘oldest’ parts of the Iliad, there is a mixture of 
very old and quite modern forms, even within the compass of a single 
line. If there are more modernisms in certain parts of the Jiiad and the 
Odyssey, for instance the similes, the Lay of Dolon, the reminiscences of 
Nestor, or the Story of Telemachus, need we suppose different authors? 
Is it not natural that there should be more archaisms where the poet is 
largely using traditional material, describing archaic modes of fighting 
and archaic armour, and more modernisms when he is imagining themes 
new to the repertoire of epic or giving a new turn to old themes, such as 
the battles of Nestor’s youth, by putting them in the first person as 
memories of a garrulous old man? The mixture of old and new in both 
poems is accounted for by the five or six centuries before 800 B.c. during 
which modernization went on just as much as after 800 B.c.: in fact 
more so, because in my view the Iliad and the Odyssey, by their supreme 
excellence and by being written down, stabilized the language. The in- 
dividual poems do not ask for two or three centuries of existence in 

order to exhibit the mixture, since the mixture is inherent in the tradi- 
tion and would appear in any poem. The modernisms cannot be dated 
absolutely. There is nothing to show that they belong to the seventh and 
sixth centuries rather than the ninth and eighth. 
The differences, then, of style between the Iliad and the Odyssey 
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seem to me largely explicable by the deliberately different spirit of the 
two works. Milman Parry made a striking observation on the unity of 
style in both when he showed that in both the poet or poets fluctuate 
between metrically equivalent formulas in precisely the same way, 
though Parry was careful to point out that this in itself is no proof of 
unity of authorship of both poems: it proves only that both poems 
faithfully reflect the same oral tradition at about the same date. 

In all this argument or fancy I may appear to Professor Dodds to be 
yielding to blind impulses of the heart and to nostalgic yearnings for a 
simple creed. But I like to think I am following the tough-minded 
Aristotle, even though Aristotle had no idea of either oral composition 
or of the question how the poems came to be written down. Incident- 
ally, if the oral technique survived until the time of Pisistratus, Aristotle 
could hardly have been unaware of these problems. Without the Iliad 
and the Odyssey the oral technique would have petered out under the 
influence of growing literacy. The Iliad and the Odyssey raised it to 
new heights and thereby broke it. They brought into being the new 
profession of rhapsode, the uncreative reciter of other men’s work. A 
rhapsode who knew the J/iad and the Odyssey had an appeal which only 
an exceptional singer could begin to compete with: usually he com- 
promised by prefacing Homer with a hymn of his own, or by leading up 
to Homer or completing the story after Homer. Competitions in reciting 
Homer displaced free composition at festivals, and this made a written 
copy, useless to a creative singer, necessary for both the organizers of 
the festival and the competing rhapsodes. No doubt to write down 
27,000 lines was expensive and difficult, but I doubt if it was much less 
so in the sixth than in the eighth century. The first half of the eighth 
century, to which I assign my Homer, was precisely the time when the 
Greeks were adopting the Phoenician alphabet. 

Is my Homer a miracle-worker? If so, I have postulated only one to 
account for two miracles, two poems alike in conception of plot and 
character, and differentiated by the poet’s choice, not by social pressures, 
two poems which won immediate fame and ever afterwards dominated 
Greek, and so all European, literature. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE 


PeruaPs I might add for the readers of Greece G& Rome, as I did not for 
the Third Programme, the names of the kings to whom Homer might 
have recited (see above, p. 121). Notice especially that the prophecy in 
Iliad xx. 303-8 about Aeneas’ line seems to be made by way of compli- 
ment to the Aeneadae, probably at Scepsis, just as the Homeric Hymn 
to Aphrodite (H. Hom. v; especially line 196) seems designed for the 
same court. The names and the passages in which they are mentioned 
are as follows: 


Aeneadae of Scepsis 

Oietou & & Zkhwios Kai BaciAciov tol Aiveiou yeyovévan Thy kiwi, 
péonv oUoav Tis Te Utd TH Aiveix kai Aupvijooou, eis fv guyeiv eipntat 
Siakdpevos UITd TOU *AxIAAEos. Strabo xiii. 53. 607-8. 


Agamemnon of Cyme 

Téxa 8 &v tis piAdtipov elven vopizo: Kai Tov étri TH vopiopat: Adyov 
émgnteiv, cite DeiScov mpdtos 6 “Apysios Exowe vouiopa elite Anuodixn 1 
Kupaia cuvoixioaca Miia 1H Dpuyi—tais 8 fv "Ayapuéuvovos Kupaiov 
Baciréoos—eite “AGnvaiois “Epix8dvios Kai Auxos cite AvSoi. Pollux ix. 83. 


Amphidamas of Chalcis 
*EvOa 8 Eyoov Et’ GeGAa Saippovos *AuqiSapyavtos 
XoAkida 7’ eis Etréptoa. Hesiod, Works and Days 654-5. 


Hector of Chios 
Oivottiaova és thy Xiov Kkat&par vauciv & Kpritns. . . . &pixovto Sé Kai 
K&ipes és THv vijoov érri tis Olvotriavos BaciAgias Kai “ABavtes & EvBoias. 
Oivottiwvos 8 Kai T&v traiSwv EAaBev Uotepov “AyqiKAos Thy d&pyxtiv. 
dpixeto &€ “lotiaias 6 “AugixAos tijs Ev EUBoig Kor& pdvteua &k Acdgdsv. 
“Extwp S& cro “AugixAou teta&ptn yeved, Bacireiav yap Ecye Kai otros, 
EroAgunoev "ABdavtoov Kai Kapdév tois oikotoiw év Ti} vijow, Kai Tous piv 
coréxteivev év Tails udyxaus, Tous Sé crreAGeiv AvdryKacev UtrootrévGous. yevo- 
uévns S€ crraAAayiis troAguou Xiois, dpixeo8oa tThvikatta és yvtynv “Extop1 
as opas Kal “lavo1 Séo1 ouvovev és Tavicoviov: tpitroSa St &bAov AaPeiv atrrov 
tn’ cvipayadig trapa Tol Kool pnoiv ["lav 6 tpayaSotroids] Tov *Idveov. 
Pausanias vii. 4. 9. 
The kingship survived at Ephesus in some form, probably ceremonial only, 
down to the fifth century B.c., since Heraclitus is said to have resigned it to 
his brother and thus given ‘proof of magnanimity’ (Diog. Laert. ix. 6). 








ARISTOPHANES AND CLEON 


By T. A. DOREY 


HE purpose of this article is to examine the belief that Cleon, the 
fifth-century Athenian demagogue, was not only violent and 
relentless but also venal and dishonest, and made money out of politics 
by taking bribes and misappropriating public funds. This view of his 
character had by the second-century A.D. become almost a common- 
place of literature. To give only two examples, Aelian' mentions the 
story (citing Critias as his authority) that Cleon was in debt when he 
entered politics but died worth 50 to 100 talents, and the scholiast on 
Lucian? described Cleon as being ‘venal to excess’. The interesting 
point about this second comment, however, is its inappropriateness to 
the context, which calls for a reference to Cleon’s rapacity rather than 
to his venality; this indicates to what an extent Cleon’s reputation for 
bribe-taking had come to predominate over all his other qualities. 
There are two main traditions about Cleon’s character. One, repre- 
sented by Plutarch, Aristotle, and Thucydides, is sober and com- 
paratively objective. For exampie, Plutarch makes frequent references 
to the demagogue in his Life of Nicias, and gives a fairly detailed picture 
of his character. He describes his vulgarity and audacity? and alleges 
that he encouraged the greed and boldness of the Athenians by his 
irresponsible buffoonery ;* in another chapter he tells how Cleon, when 
on the platform, threw all modesty and self-control to the winds, shouting 
at the top of his voice, hitching up his cloak, slapping his thighs, and 
breaking into a run while actually in the course of his speech. Finally, 
he makes the following comparison between Cleon and Brasidas,® that 
the war obscured the vices of the former and enhanced the virtues of the 
latter, and concludes that the Peloponnesian War provided Cleon with 
pretexts for committing great acts of injustice.7 
Now it is significant that in this very full account of Cleon’s character 
there is no mention at all of venality or peculation, no reference to 
Swpodoxia or KAoTr}. It is true, indeed, that the words peydAoov &dikn- 
uc&toov have often been interpreted as SwpodSoxnyctov or KAoTrév, but 


' Var. Hist. x. 17. 2 Schol. Luc. Tim. 30, SwpoBdxos els UtrepBoAry. 
3 Plut. Nic. 2. 2, BeAUpiav Kal T6Apav. 

* Ibid. 3. 2, evyepeia Kai Baoporoxia. 5 Ibid. 8. 3. 
6 


Ibid. 9. 2, Ov 6 mdAeyos Tov pév érrexpUTrTeTO Thy KaKiav, TOU Sé Tiv GpeTHY 
éxdoypet. 7 Ibid. &dixnpctoov peycAwv a&qpoppas trapeixe. 
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for this there is scarcely any justification. It is difficult to believe that, if 
Plutarch had had any intention of imputing venality or peculation to 
Cleon, he would not have used the words SwpoSéxnya or KAoTrT. It is 
quite unnecessary to strain the interpretation of &Sixfyata in an attempt 
to get the idea of bribe-taking out of it. The acts of injustice to which 
Plutarch refers are presumably Cleon’s oppressive behaviour towards 
the allies and his relentless persecution of the upper classes. This fills 
the bill satisfactorily, and there is no need to read in any other meaning. 

Of these statements made by Plutarch, some are clearly derived from 
Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens. In his account of the successive 
political leaders at Athens,' Aristotle says that Cleon seems to have 
brought about the ruin of the people by his wild schemes, and describes 
his style of oratory and manner of delivery in terms that are very similar 
tothose employed by Plutarch.? It is very significant that Aristotle (or the 
author of the Ath. Pol.), though not partial towards extreme democracy, 
does not anywere accuse Cleon of corrupt practices. This is even more 
remarkable because at the end of the preceding chapter he specifically 
accuses Anytus of introducing bribery into Athenian public life. 

The other source that Plutarch followed was, without doubt, Thucy- 
dides. Now the latter would not have hesitated to mention any faults 
or failings of Cleon; yet nowhere does he impute to him any form of 
venality or peculation. He describes him as a man of very violent 
temperament, and the most persuasive popular leader of the time,* and 
explains his opposition to peace by the allegation that if the war came 
to an end Cleon’s wrongdoings would become more easily detected and 
his malicious accusations less readily believed.5 Various interpretations 
have been put upon this last sentence, and in particular upon the word 
KaKkoUupy Ov; it is sometimes suggested that it is equivalent to 5wpodoKxav 
and refers to Cleon’s supposed bribe-taking. But there is no reason to 
suppose that if Thucydides had intended to accuse Cleon of bribe-taking 
he would not have done so in precise terms. Such an interpretation is 
completely unwarranted; the most natural and probable explanation is 
that the word refers to Cleon’s continued oppression of the allies and his 
relentless persecution of the upper classes, an interpretation that is 
supported by the use, shortly afterwards, of the word SiaBd&AAwv. What 
Thucydides probably had in mind when writing this passage was that 

Ath. Pol. 28. 

? Ibid. 28. 3, 65 SoKel pdAiota Siagpbeipar tov Sfjpov tais Spyais, Kai trpdtos 
tri To Briyartos dvéiKparye Kai EAoiSopricaro Kai Treprzwodpevos ESnunydpnoe. 

3 Ibid. 27. 5, fip§ato .. . Kai TO Sexdzewv, Teatou KatadselEavtos "Avirou. 

* iii. 36. 6, Braidtartos THY TrOAITGv 1TH Te Sto . . . TriPavatartos. 

5 v.16. 1, KaTapavéotepos vopizoov &v elvan kakoupy dv kai étmiotétepos SiaBdAAwv. 
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Cleon realized that only in war-time, when the excuse of national expedi- 
ency was seldom questioned, could he maintain his hold over the people 
of Athens by this policy of prosecuting the rich and mulcting the allies, 
This view is borne out by the judgement passed in Book ii on the suc- 
cessors of Pericles.! Thucydides once again fails to mention bribery or 
venality, but attributes the downfall of Athens to the selfish and irres- 
ponsible ambition of the leading politicians. 

Thus one tradition, represented by Thucydides, Aristotle, and Plu- 
tarch, seems to have no knowledge of any venality or peculation on 
Cleon’s part, but confines itself to his violent, irresponsible, and 
oppressive political methods. There is, however, another tradition that 
concentrates on Cleon’s corrupt practices and dishonesty and portrays 
him as a man who made the acquisition of money, by whatever means, 
the chief object of his political career. This tradition is mainly derived 
from Aristophanes. 

Before we proceed to consider whether the picture of Cleon presented 
by Aristophanes is an accurate portrait or a misleading caricature, there 
is a point raised by the passage of Aelian, mentioned above, that must 
be examined. In this passage Critias is quoted as saying that Cleon was 
in debt when he entered politics, but died worth 50 to roo talents. 
Now Critias, though a contemporary, is not an impartial witness. The 
justification of his whole political career depended on his making good 
the claim that the popular leaders, such as Cleon and Cleophon, were 
inefficient and corrupt. To make good this claim a man as unscrupulous 
as Critias would not have hesitated to pervert the truth. There is, too, 
some positive evidence that indicates that this charge is untrue. The 
Choregic Lists? show, according to the most probable reconstruction, 
that a certain Cleaenetus was choregus for the tribe Pandionis in the 
year 460/59. Now Cleaenetus was the name of Cleon’s father and Pan- 
dionis was his tribe; if this identification is correct, it will indicate that 
the demagogue was a man of considerable inherited wealth. This 
assumption is supported by two other facts. First, the well-established 
connexion of Cleon with financial matters gives the impression that he 
was a man accustomed to handling large sums of money; and secondly, the 
accusation of meanness brought by Demos in the Knights? loses much of 
its point unless it is assumed that Cleon had a prosperous tannery, the 
sort of business that would not be likely to be adversely affected by the war. 

Turning now to Aristophanes, the picture drawn of Cleon in the 

T ii. 65. 10. 

2 W. Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum' (Leipzig, 1920), no. 
1078, XIV. 3 Ar. Eq. 870. 
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various comedies, particularly in the Knights and the Wasps, portrays 
him as a corrupt politician who used his power to blackmail both subject 
allies and prominent Athenians and took every opportunity to embezzle 
public funds. The various instances are too numerous to mention 
individually. Yet it seems strange that on only three occasions does the 
poet make specific reference to any concrete example. These are the 
charges of taking bribes from Miletus' and Mitylene,? and the cele- 
brated case of the ‘five talents’. 

As regards the case of Miletus, the facts, so far as they can be ascer- 
tained, are as follows. In the year 439 the Milesians were assessed to 
pay 5 talents tribute; by 421/20 they were paying 1o talents.+ It is 
probable that this increase of 5 talents in their assessment was made at 
the big reassessment of 425/4; it is possible that the increase was in fact 
even larger, as there seems to have been a tendency to reduce the tribute 
immediately after the Peace of Nicias in 421. It is, therefore, most likely 
that the insinuation that Cleon stood to gain a talent from pleading the 
case of the Milesians refers to an attempt made by them to bribe him 
to secure a more favourable reassessment, an attempt that, as the figures 
indicate, was not successful. 

The accusation that Cleon took a bribe of more than 40 minae from 
Mitylene may refer to the events following the capitulation of Lesbos in 
427 or to the subsequent treaty negotiations that left the people of Lesbos 
in possession of their lands. In any case Cleon had been the main instiga- 
tor of the proposal to put all adult males to death, and had been the chief 
opponent of its repeal; his whole relentless attitude makes it difficult to 
see how he could have committed such a volte-face as to urge the granting 
of comparatively light terms. On the other hand there is no doubt that 
the Lesbian envoys left no means untried in 427 to get the fatal decree 
repealed, and one of the measures they would be most likely to attempt 
would have been the offer of a bribe to Cleon. Such an offer, even if 
rejected, would have provided ammunition to Cleon’s enemies. 

Finally, in the opening scene of the Acharnians, Aristophanes refers 
to ‘the five talents that Cleon disgorged’. The explanation given by the 
scholiasts is that Cleon took a bribe of 5 talents from the Island District 


' Eq. 932, yvouny épeiv péAAovta trepi MiAnotov Kai KepSaveiv TéAavTov. 

2 Ibid. 835, SwpoSoKrjoavt’ é&k MituArvns TAsiv 7 wvds TeTTApaKovTa. 

3 Ach. 6, Tois Tévte TaAdvTors ols KAéwv e€tpecev. 

* B. D. Meritt, H. T. Wade-Gery, and M. F. McGregor, The Athenian 
Tribute Lists (Cambridge, Mass., 1939), i. 141, 152. 

5 Tapa THv vaciwTav EAaPe trévte TaAaVTA 6 KAéwv, iva trefon tos "AGnvatous 
koupioa anrtous Tijs elopopas. aloavdpevor Sé of itrmeis dvTéAcyov Kai amrjtricav 
autéov. pépvntor Oedtroptros. 
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to procure a reduction of tribute, but was detected by the Knights and 
forced to disgorge, the incident being mentioned by Theopompus. 

The first problem that arises is whether Theopompus mentions the 
whole explanation or merely the bare fact that Cleon had to give up the 
money. If the latter interpretation is to be accepted, the scholiast’s 
explanation is completely unsupported; yet even if the explanation of 
the incident, too, is to be attributed to Theopompus, it is doubtful how 
much reliance should be placed on the testimony of an historian so 
notorious for his libels against all popular leaders. 

In any case the explanation itself is open to serious objections. Pro- 
fessor Starkie points out, in his edition of the Acharnians, that it was not 
in accordance with Greek legal practice for the Knights to bring a 
prosecution as a corporate body. This, however, may be a figure of 
speech on the part of the scholiast or his source. A far stronger objec- 
tion is that, had Cleon been compelled to disgorge in the way that 
the scholiast implies, as a result of a successful prosecution or the threat 
thereof, there must have been frequent references to the incident in 
later plays of Aristophanes. It is quite incredible that in the Knights 
the poet should have neglected such a damaging piece of ammunition. 
Cleonymus was never allowed to hear the last of his shield; if the 
scholiast’s explanation were true, Cleon would never have heard the 
last of his five talents. 

Some other explanation, then, must be adopted. Either, as Professor 
Starkie suggests, Aristophanes was referring to some piece of dramatic 
representation, or the Knights compelled Cleon to refund 5 talents that 
he had tried to have deducted from their yio6ds, or they successfully 
withstood an attempt of his to increase the tribute of the Island District 
by that amount. 

Having considered these specific charges, we must now examine the 
poet’s general line of attack. In the Kmights Cleon is represented as a 
favourite slave blackmailing his fellow slaves. In the Wasps he is por- 
trayed as a dog that insists on keeping his own share of the plunder and 
at the same time taking his cut out of what his fellow hounds have 
stolen. The whole picture is one of a man to whom no means of pecula- 
tion, no methods of profit-making, were too sordid or too base. Yet 
incongruously combined with this is the picture of a man utterly 
ruthless and implacable, who will not be turned from his hostile 
intentions by any form of appeasement. 

Before we come to any firm conclusion on the accuracy of this por- 
trayal it would be advisable to consider two other aspects of the comedies 
of Aristophanes. Besides Cleon, there are two personalities well known - 
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to us that figure prominently in his plays, Euripides and Socrates. The 
former is made out to be a low-born knave (travoUpyos is a favourite 
epithet), a complete sceptic as regards the established religion, and a 
violent hater of women. The scepticism of Euripides may be accepted 
without much argument, though some doubts must arise on reading the 
Bacchae. But it is not so easy to accept the widespread comic tradition 
that the parents, and in particular the mother, of Euripides were of low 
birth. This was a form of gratuitous insult commonly employed in 
Greek public life against one’s personal opponents: Demosthenes, for 
example, progressively lowers the social status of Aeschines’ parents as 
the hostility between them increases. In contrast to this, Philochorus 
says that the parents of Euripides were people of good position, while 
there is evidence to show that in his youth he had taken part in cere- 
monies reserved for Athenians of good family. His misogynistic ten- 
dencies, too, are clearly nothing more than the stock-in-trade of the 
comic poets, and are disproved by the tenderness with which he draws 
some of his heroines. The picture of Socrates that Aristophanes por- 
trays, the picture of a dishonest rogue, the head of a fantastic school of 
students, a disbeliever in the orthodox deities, an utterly anti-social 
individual who passed his life completely sheltered from sun, air, and 
physical exercise, is shown to be nothing better than a gross caricature 
when it is compared with the more authentic representation supplied by 
Plato and Xenophon. 

If, then, of these three personalities, two have been grossly distorted 
by the poet for his own comic ends, there can be no reason to suppose 
that the third has been accurately portrayed. When the dramatic realism 
of Euripides and the unconventional views of Socrates lead Aristophanes 
to portray the tragedian as a low-born hater of women and the philo- 
sopher as an anti-social charlatan, it is not surprising to find Cleon’s 
interest in finance turned into a corrupt venality. 

Secondly, the tactics that Aristophanes adopts in propagating his 
political views are rather significant. In the Acharnians' the poet lays 
the blame for the Peloponnesian War full on the shoulders of Pericles, 
on the grounds that the statesman brought war upon Athens by banning 
the Megarians from the Athenian markets as a reprisal for the kid- 
napping of three of Aspasia’s slave-girls. Similarly, in the Peace, he 
accuses Pericles of deliberately stirring up war by the Megarian decree 
in order to escape prosecution. This account is followed by Plutarch, 
but is none the less fantastic. Now the most probable reason for this 
strange explanation of the causes of the war is this. In spite of all the 

1 vv. 509-56. 2 vv. 603-14. 
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liberties granted to a comic poet, Aristophanes could not go so far as to 
state his real view, that the Peloponnesian War was an indefensible 
attempt on the part of Athens to perpetuate an unjust domination over 
her fellow Greeks. Accordingly he adopted the skilful manceuvre of 
presenting the war not as unjust but as unnecessary, as a conflict that 
had been forced upon the Greeks by Pericles for selfish motives of his 
own. Being dead, the latter was, of course, unable to rebut this state- 
ment. It was only by a complete distortion of the facts such as this that 
Aristophanes was able to plead the cause of peace. 

It is a reasonable inference that Aristophanes adopted the same tactics 
against Cleon. In the Knights and the Wasps he accuses him of embez- 
zling public funds, of extorting bribes from the allies, and of blackmail- 
ing rich Athenians by threats of prosecution. This account of Cleon’s 
methods is undoubtedly false. Had Cleon in actual fact resorted to 
blackmail in the way Aristophanes implies' he would have made himself 
liable to impeachment for defrauding the Treasury of possible fines, 
There would have been no lack of enemies ready to take advantage of 
any opportunity he offered them, and the Athenian people were only 
too willing to devour their old favourites. Cleon’s long predominance 
is only comprehensible if he was, in fact, a man of high integrity. This 
account, then, represents not what Cleon’s methods were, but what 
Aristophanes wanted the public to believe they were. 

It is clear from all his plays that Aristophanes was bitterly opposed 
both to the increasing burdens that were being laid upon the allies and 
to the repeated impeachment of members of the upper classes. Both 
these policies Cleon had steadfastly pursued as being necessary to the 
vigorous prosecution of the war. Aristophanes had championed the 
cause of the allies in the Babylonians, with dangerous results to himself. 
He had spoken out against the persecution of the upper classes, notably 
in the antepirrhema of the Acharnians,? but with little noticeable effect. 
He must have realized that a more subtle approach was needed; accord- 
ingly he did not deny that Cleon’s policies were necessary to the financial 
stability of Athens, but began to insinuate without cease that the money 
raised by these policies went more often into the pockets of the dema- 
gogue than into the Treasury of Athens. 

The conclusion may now be drawn that, while there is no sound 
positive evidence for regarding Cleon as venal and corrupt, Aristophanes 
did have a strong motive for portraying him as a dishonest blackmailer 
and embezzler. The mere fact that he was in a good position to take 
bribes and levy blackmail would make it certain that some of the mud 

1 Eq. 65-70, Vesp. 972. 2 vv. 703-18. 
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would stick. The charge of venality was a very common one at Athens 
in the fourth century B.c., and no doubt it was frequently levelled in the 
fifth century too. What would have contributed more than anything 
else to the survival of the Aristophanic picture of Cleon was the fact that 
on various occasions, such as before the Mitylenean debate, bribes 
would almost certainly have been offered to such a powerful and in- 
fluential demagogue. But there is no evidence that Cleon ever accepted 
them; in fact, the ruthlessness and relentlessness that Aristophanes also 
credits to Cleon indicate that he was not the man to be turned from his 
purpose by pecuniary considerations. 


SCHOOL EDITIONS OF GREEK TEXTS 


A comprehensive list of editions of Classical Greek authors suitable for use in 
schools and known to be in print in June 1956 has been compiled by the Classi- 
cal Association. 


Applications for copies (printed in leaflet form) should be addressed to 


Mr. D. G. Bentliff, 
11 Grove Park, 
Liverpool, 8, 


and accompanied by a stamped (2d.) addressed envelope. 


PTOLEMY THE ASTRONOMER 


O18’ Sm Ovarrds Eyco Kai Epcyepos’ GAA’ Stav Gotpwv 
UAoTEVOD TrUKIVaS GuMISpdpous EAIKas, 
ove” Ermpoww yalns trociv, GAAG Trap’ ata 
Zavi Geotpepéos TriptrAcpor &uBpooins. 
Anth. Pal. ix. 577. 


Mortal, I know, of a day; but when I trace in their courses 
Stars so cunningly set, whirling a-wheel in the sky, 

No more I tread earth, but, by the Lord of the Heavens, 
Feasting on food of the Gods, seated and sated am I. 

E. B. HowELL. 














VENUS AND LUCRETIUS 


By H. St.H. VERTUE 


EARLY ten years have gone by since Dr. Cyril Bailey gave to 

lovers of Lucretius his edition of the poet in three volumes, 
winning for himself a crown, insignem cum laude coronam, after a lifelong 
quest and bestowing upon us an enlarged understanding of that wonder- 
ful work of antiquity, the De Rerum Natura, which holds in its ‘massive 
and magnificent whole’ many a valuable message for the modern world, 
could it but read them. At the outset of his commentary Dr. Bailey 
draws attention to a discrepancy that has often been discussed, namely 
that which lies between the literary masterpiece with which the poem 
opens, the invocation to Venus, and the Epicurean belief entertained 
by the poet that the gods neither govern the forces of Nature nor inter- 
fere in the affairs of men. On the one hand, Venus is addressed as a 
creative power with prayers for inspiration and assistance and for peace; 
on the other hand, we are told that the nature of the gods needs nothing 
of us, is untouched by anger, and is unmoved by merit; and if the reading 
of the manuscripts be retained, the second set of lines immediately 
succeeds and contradicts the first. In the course of his remarks Dr. 
Bailey mentions a suggestion that Lucretius was thinking of Empedocles’ 
two principles of Love and Strife, typified in the picture of Venus and 
Mars that is so wonderfully well drawn; and he gives to this suggestion 
2 qualified assent, noting that Lucretius had a sincere admiration for 
Empedocles. A finger-post can be descried here, not a very obvious 
one, that points out a path to the right conclusion, 


tramite parvo 
qua possemus ad id recto contendere cursu. 


For it happens that there lay in Lucretius and Empedocles a certain 
triple capacity that is not often seen. Both alike were philosophers and 
poets; but Empedocles was a physician as well and a very successful 
one; and Lucretius had so much interest in disease and such a pro- 
clivity towards describing morbid processes that there can be no doubt 
about his innate ability to lend his mind to the practice of physic. The 
descriptions that he gives of delirium, inebriation, and epilepsy are 
impressive (iii. 459-525) and the lines that follow, dealing with death 
from gradual failure of the circulation, are a miniature masterpiece 
(iii. 526-30). He chose also to end his work with a lengthy description 
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of the plague at Athens, a finale that appeals to few; yet the choice 
would not seem strange to him, if he had overlooked the fact that others 
might not share his zest. There is a certain view of life that obtrudes 
itself upon the physician, and it is one that both he and Empedocles 
knew. There is also a fairly frequent association between medicine and 
poetry, though the physician is not often the philosopher. If we seek for a 
clue to guide our footsteps to that Venus that not all the reasonableness nor 
all the bland philosophy of Epicurus could dislodge from the poet’s heart, 
we may pick it up conveniently by the bedside and follow it from there. 
To every physician there must come at times a deep sense of the 
tragedy of human life. The tragedy is not even artistically good, for the 
catastrophe only sometimes proceeds from character and motive, more 
often belonging to the class of phenomena called by the poet eventa: 
servitium contra paupertas divitiaeque, 
libertas bellum concordia, cetera quorum 
adventu manet incolumis natura abituque, 
haec soliti sumus, ut par est, eventa vocare. (i. 455-8.) 
These are the ouptrt@pata of Epicurus, accidents to be distinguished 
from inherent properties. Yonder (let us say) is a countrywoman, 
simple in mind, kindly, without blame, whose bones are rotten with 
deposits of malignant growth. There lies a wilted blossom ruthlessly 
plucked, a virgin of fifteen, slain in less than a day by the toxin of the 
staphylococcus. And here is one disfigured by a noisome malady of the 
skin, so downcast that she thinks she smells disgustingly to her fellow 
human beings. Well may one cry with the poet, 
cur anni tempora morbos 
apportant? quare mors immatura vagatur? 
tum porro puer, ut saevis proiectus ab undis 
navita, nudus humi iacet infans, indigus omni 
vitali auxilio, cum primum in luminis oras 
nixibus ex alvo matris natura profudit, 
vagituque locum lugubri complet, ut aequumst 
cui tantum in vita restet transire malorum. (v. 220-7.) 
Yet some there are too in whom propensity to disease is actually in- 
herent. The body, it seems, is not by any means perfectly contrived to 
support our ambitions or fulfil our hopes, even though our endeavour 
be for good. As for the mind, its vulnerability is notorious: 
advenit id quod eam de rebus saepe futuris 
macerat inque metu male habet curisque fatigat 
praeteritisque male admissis peccata remordent. 
adde furorem animi proprium atque oblivia rerum, 
adde quod in nigras lethargi mergitur undas. (ili. 825-9.) 
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Enough! Along with the tribulations that beset mankind go unfaltering 
courage and unfathomable kindness. Yet each must ask himself, who 
faces the reality, ‘What is the meaning of it all?” 

‘The only poem in English’, says Dr. Bailey, ‘which has ever seemed 
to me comparable with the De Rerum Natura is The Testament of Beauty 
—longo sed proximus intervallo.’ True: for the device of its author, 
Dr. Robert Bridges, was to avoid the main issue and to tell us that, if 
we persist in making inquiry, we lack wisdom: 

Wisdom will repudiate thee, if thou think to enquire 

why things are as they are or whence they came: thy task 

is first to learn WHAT is, and in pursuant knowledge 

pure intellect wil find pure pleasur and the only ground 

for a philosophy conformable to truth. (i. 129-33.) 
Dr. Bridges gave up the practice of medicine and lived, I have no doubt, 
in conformity with his ideal philosophy; the far stronger Lucretius 
persisted in looking at the facts of life and asking what they meant. The 
opinion that he affirmed was that so great are the defects of the world 
that we cannot suppose that it was made for us by divine power, 

nequaquam nobis divinitus esse creatam 
naturam mundi: tanta stat praedita culpa. 

He says this twice, ii. 177-81 and v. 195-9; and he claims that he would 
have reached the same conclusion without the help of the atomic theory, 
even though he depended a great deal for his philosophy upon Epicurus 
and the atomists. Empedocles, on the other hand, who was an original 
thinker, came to a different conclusion, one that seems far better. It 
was so much more stimulating and satisfying than his own that Lucretius 
inclined towards it and was moved by it, even though it was no part of 
his system. His reason rejected; his heart approved. 

As their forerunner in atomic philosophy Empedocles earned the 
good opinion of the Epicureans. The treatment that Lucretius accords 
him differs entirely from the stringent criticisms that he metes out to 
the other philosophers with whom he deals. He admires Empedocles, 
he praises him highly, and, though he makes objections to the physical 
theory, he offers none of much weight. In the gardens of Epicurus, too, 
Empedocles was well received. Hermarchus, the trusted friend of 
Epicurus and his successor, wrote no less than twenty-two volumes 
about him, a work that Diogenes Laertius calls ‘very beautiful’. No 
doubt among their contents there will have been a commentary on a 
remarkable doctrine about which Lucretius says not a word. This is that 
well-known one that the world is the resultant of two opposing forces, 
veikos Kai @iAdTNs, or Strife and Love, the former being that which 
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separates, the latter that which unites. These two not only act simul- 
taneously but also wield an alternate sway. The details of the theory 
are intricate and somewhat obscure, for Empedocles weAAizetat, as 
Aristotle puts it; but they need not concern us now, because what is of 
moment rather is that he endowed his two forces with moral qualities. 
Aristotle goes on to say that anyone who pays attention to the meaning 
of Empedocles will find that Love is the cause of good and Strife of evil; 
and that to say that in a fashion he spoke of good and evil as principles 
and was the first to do so would probably be correct (Metaphysics i. 1). 

The influence of Empedocles can be traced in that striking chapter in 
the history of the early world that foreshadows the doctrine of Natural 
Selection and is among the wonders of the De Rerum Natura (v. 821-77). 
Not among its beauties, however, is the line 


androgynem, interutrasque nec utrum, utrimque remotum. 
(839, Dr. Bailey’s text.) 


There Lucretius is thinking of the older poet’s creatures, who had the 
mingled natures of men and women with the members sterile. These 
beings, who were brought together by Love, are separated by Strife, 
but from memory of their former state yearn to come together again; 
and so Love becomes identified with sexual desire and personified as 
Aphrodite. The goddess is the source of good, of joy, and of harmony; 
and she alone reigns for ever. When strife is in abeyance there are no 
other gods, but only she: then there is no sin, no cruelty, and no war. 
All animals are friendly towards man; none of them is slaughtered nor 
devoured; and simple is the worship of the goddess, with offerings of 
honey and of myrrh. Such is the answer of Empedocles to the problem 
that is thrust upon us. He represents effectively the drama that is being 
unfolded before our eyes as a contention between opposing forces, one 
of which is loving and engages our love. Even if it were stripped of its 
poetry and mythology, this beautiful vision of a poet would still satisfy 
more than would the chance or necessity that lies behind the doctrines 
adopted by Lucretius. But Lucretius too was a poet, whereas Epicurus 
his teacher was far from being such a thing, but was, on the other hand, 
a scientific philosopher of genius. When reflecting upon matters lying 
outside the realm of science that relate to the two philosopher-poets 
we must bear these things in mind. 

The solution of Empedocles was simple, perhaps too simple; and it 
conflicts with conclusions brought back by the metaphysical and logical 
philosophers, whose search is for the One or the Universal Mind. 
Aristotle, for instance, who believed that in things everlasting there is 
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neither evil nor error nor destruction, declared that it was absurd of 
Empedocles to make Strife immortal: &tétws Sé Kai *EytreSoxAijs. 
Nevertheless for these two poet-philosophers with their medical trends 
the solution of Empedocles offers advantages that are obvious enough. 
For example, good and evil thus conceived are actualities: they do not 
spring up mainly from thinking about them; nor are they other names 
for custom or convenience. We recognize them through the mysterious 
faculty of consciousness. We love the former and we eschew the latter, 
and it is wisdom that teaches us the way. In making the choice we 
claim free will, we acknowledge responsibility, we become ministers of 
an immortal principle of love, and by these means we achieve purpose 
and meaning in our lives; whereas to follow strictly the Epicurean 
philosophy, however sound the foundations, however excellent the 
sagacity, however sweet the life, would be only to pursue to the best 
advantage our own peace of mind. Is it not remarkable that though 
Lucretius criticizes the material part of Empedocles’ theory, the UAn, 
which is really unobjectionable, he has not a word to say against the 
cause of motion, the kivnois, in spite of the fact that the doctrine of 
Love and Strife is far removed from Epicureanism? He could not 
openly accept this part of the Empedoclean system, could not harmonize 
it with the fully developed atomic system of Epicurus, could not prob- 
ably even admit to himself his own feelings about it: yet something 
provoked that splendid outburst of praise that marked the entrance of 
his fellow poet. Quorum Acragentinus cum primis Empedocles est . . .: 
here indeed is one of the lumina ingenit. Sicily, isle of wonders (he cries), 
has nothing in her bounds more glorious, more holy, more marvellous, 
more dear than this man, whose glorious discoveries make him scarcely 
seem like one born of mortal stock: 


nil tamen hoc habuisse viro praeclarius in se 

nec sanctum magis et mirum carumque videtur. 
carmina quin etiam divini pectoris eius 
vociferantur et exponunt praeclara reperta, 

ut vix humana videatur stirpe creatus. (i. 729-33.) 


Lucretius was deeply moved by the philosophy of Empedocles: there 
can be no doubt of it. 

Who, then, is this goddess, who represents the principle of good, 
whose other name is Love, whose shrine is in the heart of poets, who 
by one was identified with Aphrodite, by another with her counterpart 
Venus? She belongs to the class of objects named by Epicurus &5nAq, 
that is, things that cannot be perceived directly. According to the canon 
these must be referred to phenomena, that is, things that do appear 
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directly to the senses, if we are to understand their significance, for the 
senses are the ultimate criterion of truth; trepi Td&Sv G&SqAwv dro TeV 
paivopéeveov XP) oNWELoVoba1 (Diog. Laert. x. 32). In the section from 
which I have just quoted, this direction is amplified by the statement that 
all our notions, étrivoici, are begotten of our senses in relation to chance 
or analogy or likeness or combination, with interpretation by reason. 
The time when phenomena can be observed that could give rise to this 
notion of a goddess is childhood, especially early childhood, when the 
mother is the true embodiment to her child of all that is loving, good, 
and beautiful and is besides a superior and protecting power, like a 
goddess. It is our duty next to inquire whether anything in our ex- 
perience contradicts this conclusion and forbids us to count it as a 
fact (ibid. 88); but nothing does. The Epicureans believed, just as do 
the physiologists of today, that the mind can store past impressions and 
by reference to them form concepts; and to a representation so formed 
they gave the name TrpdAnyis. Empedocles and Lucretius therefore had 
each a TPOANWIs of a goddess, by means of which they could recognize 
her, reason about her, and form opinions about her. One learns by 
experience that a similar pavtacia (the word of the Stoics) has been 
stamped on the mind of nearly all poets, perhaps actually of all, whether 
she be disguised or, as is more common, openly displayed. During the 
time of her fashioning there is no fear, no sin, no crime, no law, no 
penalty. Anger is unknown, guilt is non-existent. The mother provides 
for every need and, as she sets about her task, mingles dexterity with 
tenderness and delicacy in a way that is not to be seen at any other time 
or place. The culmination of her love is the act of feeding her child 
herself, & Kod yuvi) SHAN Texotiod Te GANOGs Kal 1}, GAA’ UTroBaAAopEVN, 
av ut) Exn THyds Tpopiis TH yevveouéven (Menexenus, 237e). In places 
where they gather for their own good and that of the child an expectant 
gaze awaits each one as she enters with her offspring, whose eyes are often 
turned upon her with an adoration plainly to be seen. 6 T1 KaAdv, piAov 
&ei. There is nothing in the world more beautiful to contemplate than 
the comely mother and the fair child with their mutual love. Whenever 
they appear, feelings of gladness and of veneration spring up, for here 
before our eyes, it may be, there is the geniture of the goddess, without 
whom nothing is fair, nothing is joyful, who is at once the poet’s muse 
and the begetting power of nature, 
Aeneadum genetrix, hominum divumque voluptas, 
alma Venus. 
In the service of this goddess Empedocles passed his life with entire 
success. In him there is no trace of false ambition, of bitterness, of 
3871.2 L 
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craft, of cruelty, or of Puritanism. He spent his days in the search for 
truth, in the begetting of beauty, and in the exercise of love, not limited 
to man but extended to all his fellow creatures. He founded an ad- 
mirable philosophy; he enjoyed perfect freedom of mind; he must have 
been an extremely happy man. When he determined to quit this sphere 
for another, he was sixty years of age and had every right to do as he 
chose. Lucretius on the other hand had something in his mind of 
which Empedocles was unaware; and that was a feeling frequent through- 
out the animal kingdom, fear. He was beset by uneasiness over possible 
punishment by the gods during life, and still more by dread of the pains 
that might await mankind after death. Even a thunderstorm disturbed 
him. But being gifted with great force of mind he banished all popular 


notions on the subject, set himself to the intense application of the . 


reasoning faculty and to the study of phenomena without reference to 
divine agency, crushed down his fears, and, as his reward, achieved the 
unparalleled production by which his name lives, the De Rerum Natura. 
It is tempting to suppose that, as the Sicilian Greeks were likely to be 
the more easy-going parents and the Romans the stricter, the Roman 
child suffered in after-life from the effects of a forbidding discipline, 
from which the other escaped. There is nothing to contradict such an 
opinion except that fears of death or of divine punishment were not 
markedly Roman characteristics. But one should not be tripped up by 
the modern fallacy that the child is merely what his parents make him, 
a sophistry not only untrue but unethical as well. From the very outset, 
for example, some infants are shining examples of piAdétns, whereas 
others are marked down as the less desirable emblems of veixos, and the 
difference is due to pois, not to the parents. Here both causes may 
have been at work. There are grounds for thinking that the tempera- 
ment of Lucretius was volatile and that during moods of depression he 
suffered from irrational, endogenous feelings of guilt. That he overcame 
them is part of his greatness. Whatever the cause, the result was the 
same: side by side in the poet’s mind there lay the tpdAnwyis of a goddess 
and an elaborately reasoned and perfectly reasonable system of philo- 
sophy which denied her existence. Had she been ousted from her place, 
Lucretius might have given us a masterly version of Epicurus in Latin 
prose, but not the De Rerum Natura. 

Understanding of his process of thought is strengthened by com- 
paring him with certain other poets who happen to suit the purpose. 
An extension of the concept of the mother as a beneficent goddess so 
as to include Nature is easily comprehensible, and in the nineteenth 
century was common. It was entertained by Tennyson, who, being an 
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acute observer and a man of powerful mind, encountered difficulties 
and found himself side by side with Lucretius, whom he greatly ad- 
mired. In Robert Bridges we find what we seek as the ‘Virgin-mother 
clad in green’, idealized and partly unsexed but still passionately adored, 
Mother of all my years, thou who dost stir 
My heart to adore thee and my tongue to sing, 
Flower of my fruit, of my heart’s blood the fire, 
Of all my satisfaction the desire. 
But it is Wordsworth among these poets who is of the greatest interest 
to us, for he suffered that very loss that would have been the portion of 
Lucretius if only the latter had been as strictly logical in thought as 
some of his commentators, the loss, that is, of the divinity herself. This 
disaster occurred to Wordsworth while he was in the full tide of poetical 
production. 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing Boy, 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy.... 
At length the man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day. 
The great Ode, which deserves study, is both a lament and a consolation 
for a poetical power which was felt to be on the wane: 
What though the radiance which was once so bright 
Be now for ever taken from my sight, 
Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower . . .. 
At the time of the Ode the thrill that the splendour of the grass or the 
glory of the flower had once given him was beginning to subside; and 
soon it passed away altogether. Nature, in fact, being no longer a 
goddess, was incapable of arousing that mingled emotion of delight and 
awe that is the essence of poetry. Wordsworth, completely bewildered, 
invented or borrowed from Coleridge a theory of ante-natal existence 
(it is not Platonic), by which he could account for the deterioration that 
he felt; but the real reason for the change was set forth with the greatest 
nicety by H. W. Garrod. ‘Nature is no longer identified with the divine; 
but God is conceived in an external relation, as the creator of Nature; 
and our perception of Nature and its glory we owe, no longer to the free 
senses, but to ‘‘Grace’’.’ The poet was aman with a somewhat rigid mind, 
which could not accommodate simultaneously Nature, a goddess wor- 
shipped in many shapes in pagan days, and a theology based upon a 
single patriarchal deity. Hence came ‘the gradual hardening of a strong 
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but circumscribed sensibility, the perversion of a penetrating but panic- 
stricken understanding’—Shelley’s words. Hence also arose the painful 
truth that after 1807 Wordsworth wrote many verses but only one 
poem, Laodamia, and that by the grace of the classics. 

It was the classics that saved Milton’s muse from extinction. In him 
the prolepsis of a goddess took the form not of Nature but of Wisdom’s 
sister, Urania, leader of the Nine, a figure not so easily dispossessed of 
her antique sway. Milton’s theology was purely patriarchal, mono- 
theistic, and rigidly exclusive, with no room for a female deity. Yet he in- 
vokes the heavenly muse at the beginning of Paradise Lost, having learnt 
from his early classical training how to accommodate her in his mind, 
where she took shape as the divinity most permissible. She was his inspira- 
tion and she was more, a light in darkness and a present help in trouble: 

More safe I Sing with mortal voice, unchang’d 

To hoarce or mute, though fail’n on evil dayes, 

On evil dayes though fall’n, and evil tongues: 

In darkness, and with dangers compast round, 

And solitude; yet not alone, while thou 

Visit’st my slumbers Nightly, or when Morn 

Purples the East: still govern thou my Song, 

Urania, and fit audience find, though few. (P.L. vii. 24-31.) 
The sincerity of this grave and dignified appeal cannot be doubted: yet 
it is just as inconsistent with the strict creed of Milton as is the invoca- 
tion of Lucretius with the divina reperta of Epicurus. Deus ille fuit, 
deus, inclute Memmi! 

So spake the Sovran voice and Clouds began 

To darken all the Hill, and smoak to rowl 

In duskie wreathes, reluctant flames, the signe 

Of wrauth awak’t: nor with less dread the loud 

Ethereal trumpet from on high gan blow. (P.L. vi. 56-60.) 
If the formidable Father of Paradise Lost did not extrude from a poet's 
mind her who is the Mother of all Verse, why should such a feat be 
confidently expected of the Sage of Gargettos? At any rate, it did not 
happen. 

During boyhood little attention is usually paid to this divine image 
of the mother; but as manhood succeeds, interest re-awakens and the 
desire arises to see in some earthly maiden the idol made manifest. This 
is falling in love: 

haec Venus est nobis; hinc autemst nomen amoris; 
hinc illaec primum Veneris dulcedinis in cor 
stillavit gutta et successit frigida cura. (iv. 1058-60.) 


Lucretius puts forward only a physiological explanation of love. He 
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thereupon urges you to scare away the images of the beloved and to 
keep your mind turned upon other objects; for otherwise you will surely 
heap up for yourself a store of anxiety and pain. To complete the study 
of Venus and Lucretius it will be well to set down why this perverse 
attitude supplanted the more usual one, from which love is regarded as 
a source of great happiness and great good. The oracular answer is 
provided by that most subtle of poets, Euripides, whose pictorial 
metaphor of the meadow of Artemis is a perfect example of classical art, 
accurate, complete, exceedingly beautiful, and brief. In the Hippolytus 
the huntsmen sing to Artemis their hymn; KaAAiota, KaAAfota they cry 
and, passing on, leave Hippolytus alone. He offers her a crown of flowers 
for her golden tresses, gathered from a meadow where no mower whets 
his scythe nor shepherd feeds his flock, but the bee makes her way through 
the flowery sward. The pathway thither lies open only to the chosen, 

doois SiSaxtdov pndév, GAA’ év Ti QUCEI 

TO Gwppoveiv eiAnyev eis TH TravO” Sydds, 

TouTois Spétrecbau’ Tois KaKoicr 8’ ov Oéuis. (79-81.) 
This wisdom is not taught, but it falls to the right nature by good hap. 
It is temperate, it is pervading. Those who have it gather blooms of 
beauty and of love. The way to the Meadow is barred to the wicked. 
One thing else is emphasized: 


aides S& trotapiaion Kntrever Spdcors. 


Modesty, or Reverence, waters the Meadow with the dews of the river. 
But aiSes itself may exceed the bounds of temperance. Tragedy came 
to Hippolytus because the goddesses Artemis and Aphrodite in him 
were not at unity but at war. He favoured the literally chaste, he re- 
jected the other altogether, and so failed to achieve the true owppoowwn. 
With Lucretius the case was much the same: he could not reconcile a 
Heavenly Venus with an Earthly. 

An illustration of the same difficulty is to be found in one of our own 
poets, Keats, in whose mind this presentment again took shape as the 
goddess of the Moon, whom he celebrated in his longest poem, an elabor- 
ately embroidered account of the love of a youth for the moon-goddess : 

Thou wast the mountain-top—the sage’s pen— 

The poet’s harp—the voice of friends—the sun; 

Thou wast the river—thou wast glory won; 

Thou wast my clarion’s blast—thou wast my steed— 

My goblet full of wine—my topmost deed :— 

Thou wast the charm of women, Lovely Moon! 

O what a wild and harmonized tune 

My spirit struck from all the beautiful! (Endymion iii. 164-71.) 
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All nature is blest by her ‘airy fellowship’, the trees, the sleeping kine, 
the nested wren, the mountains, the mighty deeps, any spot where 
pleasure may be met. ‘What is there in thee, Moon!’ he cries, ‘that 
thou shouldst move my heart so potently?? We know now what the 
answer is. When eyes look tenderly down to meet other eyes that gaze 
up half unseeing, half adoring, when a hand gently enfolds that which 
touches lightly with its own much smaller one the breast, then there 
is begotten through the senses this concept of the divine being, which, 
after much expenditure of love, was elaborated in the mind of Keats, 
KaT& tepitttwoiv Kal dvaAdoyiav Kal 6yoioTtnTa Kai ouvOéo1v, into an 
orb of silvery light, so clear, so pure that no mortal maiden could be set 
beside it. Even to try comparison would seem irreverent; so his choice 
lit upon the rather commonplace Fanny Brawne, a young woman who 
would have had a hard row to hoe, if Keats had lived. Even the newly 
discovered Isabella Jones provided only a brief period of inspiration. 
Keats could write about womankind with rapture or with a daintiness 
and delicacy of detail unsurpassed, but he was not at his best in their 
society and knew it. As a lover he was difficult, jealous, and unhappy; 
and apart from the Last Sonnet, actually concerned with Isabella, it 
seems, wrote no love-poems that compare with his best verse. 

So Keats failed to make the final adjustment in a satisfactory way; 
and one may say of Lucretius that he did not even attempt one. Between 
the Venus of Book i and the Venus of Book iv there is a complete dis- 
crepancy. Of the former we know that she is the cause of all beauty and 
all joy and we surmise that she readily reflected the moral qualities that 
Empedocles had attached to her, though never formally endowed with 
them. The latter is one who brings only sensual desire and sensual 
pleasure, which may find satisfaction in any quarter. Love is not 
necessary to this Venus; but on the contrary is a mockery, an extrava- 
gance, and an exhaustion. By this Venus you are ensnared, fettered, and 
bound with strong knots. Women, so regarded, are seldom sincere; 
but they laugh at you slyly and seek to enslave you. The best you can 
hope for is that, if you marry a little woman who is neat and accommo- 
dating, you may get used to her or even quite fond of her; but it is merely 
like water wearing away a stone! The explanation is simple enough. 
In a man of fastidious temperament the more closely the concept of a 
goddess approximates to the mother, the more reluctance there will be 
to see association between her and that purely physical passion that has 
no place between members of a family. Accordingly these physiological 
aspects of sex are regarded as contrary to what is good or pure, and in 
consequence as degrading. The only true love is for the mother and the 
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prolepsis that grew out of her. Another love might mean another de- 
pendence; and though the first was like heaven, a second would be too 
dangerous to the self-possession and tranquillity that Lucretius sought. 
Amiability is the outstanding characteristic of the emancipated woman 
of today; yet we ourselves are not very far from Mrs. Caudle and Mrs. 
MacStinger. In Lucretius’ day there were few women of high culture 
and fully developed intellect, and scarcely any who did not know what it 
was to feel inferior; so perhaps his caution was less unwise than at first 
appears. 
A little tale was made by Quiller-Couch called The Magic Shadow, 
about a boy whose mother came of a consumptive family, and whose 
father drove a cab; and I suspect that the author’s imagination had 
brushed against Keats, whether knowingly or not. One day the mother 
noticed that the shadow that her son cast was not that of a little boy but 
of a little girl. It grew with him; and when he became a man there went 
about with him the shadow of such a woman as one might be proud to 
have asa companion. Yet the man’s wife did not like the Magic Shadow 
and left him out of jealousy. Then he married his shadow and she bore 
him children in stony places and on mountain sides; and for every child 
she bore he felt the pangs. After he had died his children had flowers 
heaped upon them and were called divine: they were poems. All the 
poets have a woman in them; but perhaps their lot is not so desolate nor 
their pangs so cruel as some suppose. It may be that their children come 
forth like Iamus, tt’ @Bivos gpart&s. I suspect that many of them make 
the best of both worlds, although Lucretius certainly did not do that. But 
suppose that he knew not the love of any woman save his mother: yet 
he was not alone. Suppose that on that account he suffered from the 
pain of want, Td kart’ EvSe1av dAyovv, yet he might urge upon us that love 
of beauty gives rise to birth of beauty, and that to satisfy love is happi- 
ness. He might tell us too that, robbed of one pleasure, he knew through 
the exercise of Epicurean sagacity how to pursue another anda nobler and 
bring forth fairer children. oi pév ov éyKWpoves KaT& TH COTA SvTES 
TIPOS T&S YUVAKas PEAAOV TpéTrOVTAI Kai TAUTH EpcwoTiKol eloiv...of SE Karta 
Ti wuxiv... Kyoto. .. & yuxij Treoot}Ker Kal Ku7joa1 Kal Texeiv’ Ti otv 
TpoonKel; ppdvnoiv te Kal Thy GAANV d&petHv—dv 81) elon of Tromtal 
Tavtes yevvt}topes (Plato, Symposium 208-9). Here is one, then, whose 
opinion is not lightly to be set aside, who maintained that this view 
is the right view. The children of Lucretius have conferred upon him 
everlasting honour, and upon us a work so far ahead of its time that it 
is only now being fully comprehended; and its value and interest are 
surely much greater today than they were when it was written. When 
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he prayed for inspiration for his great poem, it was to no conventional 
figure that he addressed himself, nor to some faint and far-off form in 
the Epicurean intermundia, but to a goddess real and fundamental: 


quae quoniam rerum naturam sola gubernas 

nec sine te quicquam dias in luminis oras 
exoritur neque fit laetum nec amabile quicquam, 
te sociam studeo scribendis versibus esse . . . 
quo magis aeternum da dictis, diva, leporem. 


He did not ask in vain. She that is giver of life, queen of beauty, joy of 
gods and men, hearkened to the poet’s prayer and granted him the grace. 
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MARCUS CRASSUS: A REVALUATION’ 
By T. J. CADOUX 


HEN I recall my earliest impressions of Roman history I find 

that M. Crassus figures in them as a not very important and 
rather unattractive person. In contrast with Caesar, who conquered 
Gaul, he was defeated by the Parthians; and he accumulated wealth in a 
thoroughly sordid fashion and to a sordid extent. This impression was 
probably derived from the standard textbooks. For example, Momm- 
sen’s Roman History says :? ‘Marcus Crassus had for years been reckoned 
among the heads of the three-headed monster without any proper title 
to be so included. He served as a makeweight to trim the balance 
between the real regents Pompeius and Caesar, or, to speak more accur- 
ately, he threw his weight into the scale of Caesar against Pompeius. 
The part of a supernumerary colleague is not a very honourable one; 
but Crassus was never hindered by any keen sense of honour from pur- 
suing his own advantage. He was a merchant and was open to negotia- 
tion.” Again, Pelham’s Outlines of Roman History says that vanity and 
inferiority of intellect rendered him Caesar’s willing tool.3 One could 


easily assemble further instances. The case against Crassus seems to be 
threefold: 


(1) he was a money-grubber and a generally unpleasant person; 
(2) he was a poor soldier; 


1 A ‘Communication’ read at the Annual General Meeting of the Classical 
Association at Sheffield in April 1948. A summary was published in the Associa- 
tion’s Proceedings (xlv. 34). My thanks are due to the Council for permission to 
publish the paper in full. 

Since 1948 I have read A. Garzetti’s articles on Crassus (in Athenaeum, xix 
(1941), 3-37, xx (1942), 12-40, xxii/xxiii (1944/5), 1-61) and benefited consider- 
ably from his careful and detailed study of the evidence. It would not, however, 
have been possible to do full justice to his treatment in the present paper without 
altering and adding to it to such an extent that it would be no longer on the 
scale of a ‘Communication’, or, indeed, of an article in Greece & Rome. More- 
over, although Garzetti’s interpretation differs at various points from mine, 
I do not think that his researches have rendered untenable the main position 
adopted in this paper. On the whole, therefore, it seemed best to leave it largely 
as I composed it in 1948. 

Before Garzetti the chief monographs on Crassus were those of C. Deknatel 
(De Vita M. Crassi (Leyden, 1901)), P. Grébe (in W. Drumann, Geschichte 
Roms’, iv (1908), 84-127), and M. Gelzer (in R.E. xiii (1926), 295-331). 

* iv. 308, cf. 12-14 (Everyman edition of the English translation, London, 
1931). 3 p. 223. 
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(3) his political aims were unworthy and he was unsuccessful in his 

pursuit of them. 

These judgements are certainly far too sweeping and need to be modi- 
fied—in the light, not of fresh evidence (for there is none of any note), 
but of the scanty material that has always been available and the agreed 
body of facts based on it. What follows, then, is no more than an inde- 
pendent reinterpretation armed with a few references only. 

(1) As to Crassus the personality, the few direct statements of Cicero 
and Plutarch we have do not point at all to his being disagreeable or dull. 
In entertaining he was liberal, but not vulgar; extremely courteous; 
unlike Pompeius, easy of access to all; of dignified bearing and attractive 
countenance. We learn that his speeches in the law-courts were simple, 
quiet, and well-constructed; and that he was a man of some learning, 
versed in history and the philosophy of Aristotle.’ It is certainly true 
that he amassed a large fortune: but as his career exhibited to moralizing 
writers the inevitable succession of véyeois upon UBpis his methods of 
acquiring wealth were subjected to a more ungenerous scrutiny than 
those, in most respects similar, employed by others of his time. In- 
cidentally, Pompeius was not much less wealthy than Crassus.* Nor was 
Crassus a miser—with him love of wealth was subordinated to love of 
power, as we shall see immediately. 

(2) Asa general Crassus is of course remembered chiefly for his disas- 
trous campaign against the Parthians. I do not propose to try to defend 
his generalship on this occasion, though it is possible that a close examin- 
ation would show that tradition has been hostile to the point of unfair- 
ness.3 And tradition does not obscure the fact that Crassus conducted 
himself with uncommon fortitude in the hour of defeat. 

As a young man Crassus was more successful in the field. As a 
partisan of Sulla, in the Civil War of 83 and 82 B.c., he fought, we are 
told, with great zeal and courage, and was chiefly instrumental in securing 
the victory at the Colline Gate.+ A decade later, after holding the 
praetorship (without doubt in 735), he suppressed the servile revolt 

* Cic. Brut. 233, Plut. Crass. 3. 7. 

2 On the wealth of M. Crassus and other Crassi, and of Pompeius, see the 
supplementary note at the end of this article. 

3 This suggestion is to some extent borne out by Garzetti’s careful discussion 
(Athenaeum, xxii/xxiii (1944/5), 35-58). * Plut. Crass. 6. 4, 7. 

5 Last in C.A.H. ix. 333 is wrong on this point. See Garzetti, Athenaeum, xix 
(1941), 21 f.; T. R. S. Broughton, The Magistrates of the Roman Republic (New 
York, 1951-2), ii. 121, 72 B.c., n. 2. A fact hitherto (so far as I know) unnoticed 
is that Plut. Crass. 7. 9 may be taken to suggest strongly that Crassus was a 


magistrate in 76. If he was aedile in that year, 73 is all the more probable for 
his praetorship. 
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where many other commanders, including two consuls, had failed. In 
his second battle against the slaves, which ended with the defeat and 
death of Spartacus, he fought, Plutarch says,' ‘as a good general should, 
and gallantly exposed his person’. Pompeius, who arrived in time to 
cut down 5,000 of the fugitives, boasted that he had put an end to the 
war; but no one was deceived by this. ‘Huius patrati gloria penes M. 
Crassum fuit’, says Velleius, and Appian declares that he immediately 
became in the public eye a rival on equal terms with Pompeius.? If weare 
tocondemn Crassus for rashly undertaking a military command after nearly 
twenty years spent exclusively in the arts of peace, we must remember 
that his early efforts as a general afforded reasonable prospects of success. 

(3) It is asa politician that Crassus would have wished himself chiefly 
to be judged. Nor would he have scrupled to admit that from first to 
last self-advancement was his ruling motive. He wished to be the most 
powerful single man at Rome: with him love of power was ‘the master- 
passion in the breast’ which, ‘like Aaron’s serpent, swallows up the rest’. 
Love of wealth was clearly secondary. Otherwise why did he lend money 
to his friends without interest, including the enormous sums required 
by the insolvent Caesar? And why did he meddle in politics at all 
instead of sticking to money-making? 

If Crassus’ personal ambition is to be condemned, so must that of 
practically every Roman noble of the Ciceronian period, all of whom 
wished for power, if only some could hope to attain it. Let us concede 
that Pompeius’ victories over the pirates and Mithridates and his states- 
manlike settlement of the East were genuine services to Rome; that 
Caesar, after he had acquired power, showed a wide vision in his use 
of it: it remains true that the desire to hold high offices and important 
commands, and to wield patronage and power—the desire, in short, 
to be the leading citizen (princeps, princeps ciuitatis)\—was a primary 
motive of political action among Roman nobles of the late Republic; 
and this was so with Crassus as with others. His was among the more 
distinguished of the noble plebeian families, and it was natural that he 
should wish to add to its record of consulships and other honours.3 

* Crass. 11. 10. 

2 Velleius ii. 30. 6, Appian B.C. i. 121. Even Cicero at first allotted to 
Crassus an equal share of the glory (Verr. 11. v. 5); though later he spoke as 
if the suppression of the revolt was largely the work of Pompeius (Imp. Pomp. 
30, Sest. 67). 

3 Previous consuls of Crassus’ family were: P. Crassus Diues, pontifex 
maximus 212-183, censor 210, consul 205 (himself called ‘nobilis in Livy, 
xxx. 1. 5); P. Crassus, consul 171 (his great-grandfather); C. Crassus, consul 


168; P. Crassus Diues Mucianus, pontifex maximus 132-130, consul 131; P. 
Crassus, consul 97, triumphator 93, censor 89 (his father) ; and L. Crassus, consul 
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Throughout Crassus’ political career of thirty years, from 83 to 
53 B.C., his most serious rival appeared to be Pompeius. Both were 
distinguished military supporters of the Sullan regime: but whereas 
Crassus ceased to hold commands after 71, Pompeius won resound- 
ing successes in the East. The holding of imperium was a sure path to 
power—the soldier’s duty was to his imperator. Why did Crassus not 
procure a command for himself? The answer is that his political life 
was mainly spent in experimenting along a different path—the device of 
relying on an imperium held by someone else. He organized a clientela, 
of course, like all other nobles; but he associated himself neither with the 
reforming movement nor with the conservative element in the Senate:! 
he simply relied on the power of wealth, and of obligations thereby 
created, to procure for himself subordinates holding imperium. The 
whole history of the years 67-62 is mainly taken up with Crassus’ 
schemes for building up military opposition to Pompeius. There is no 
need to go into details. Piso, Caesar, Catiline (before he became uncon- 
trollable), the Transpadani, Rullus—all were, at this time, pieces in 
Crassus’ game. These schemes were thwarted by the diligence of Cicero, 
whose policy was the ‘concord of the orders’ under the leadership and 
protection of Pompeius. 

Presently Pompeius returned, and soon proved that he was his own 
worst enemy. Crassus’ indefatigable activity now first began to be 
rewarded. Psychological methods were skilfully employed. Pompeius 
failed to praise Cicero’s consulship: Crassus, to everyone’s surprise, 
filled the gap with welcome eloquence. ‘Hic dies’, says Cicero, ‘me 
ualde Crasso adiunxit.’? Cicero’s attachment to Pompeius was corres- 
pondingly weakened. Crassus disrupted the concordia ordinum by 
securing the acquittal of Clodius in the Bona Dea trial,3 and by urging 
the Asian publicani to apply to the Senate for a revised contract, an 
application which, as he doubtless foresaw, was obstructed by Cato and 


95, censor 92. The different branches represented by these men appear to 
derive from a single ancestor of the third century (Miinzer in R.E. xiii. 247-9). 

In comparison, Pompeius’ family reckoned only three consuls before him- 
self: Q. Pompeius, consul 141, censor 131, and Q. Pompeius Rufus, consul 88, 
both from a branch with which it would seem he was not connected; and 
Cn. Pompeius Strabo, consul 89, his father. He was not, then, born noble. 

In the family of Caesar, the third member of the famous coalition, four men 
held the consulship before him, but of these, three were from a collateral branch 
of it, viz. Sex. Caesar, consul 157, L. Caesar, consul go, and L. Caesar, consul 
64. Sex. Caesar, consul 91, was Caesar’s uncle. The gens was, however, patrician 
and could point to remote ancestors, consuls in the first century of the Republic. 
™ Cf. Dio xxvii. 56. 5. S Ad. i. 14. 4. 

3 Ibid. 16. 5, with How’s note. 
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Metellus Celer.! He alienated Pompeius from the Senate by prompting 
the latter to obstruct Pompeius’ requests—land for his veterans and 
confirmation of his acta.2_ He bound Caesar more closely to himself by a 
timely loan; and eventually he succeeded in detaching Pompeius alto- 
gether from the Senate, and bringing him into partnership with Caesar 
and himself. 

Of Caesar Marsh rightly said: “The later greatness of this man has 
served to cast a fictitious glamour over his earlier career.’ Some 
historians have certainly exaggerated the influence he wielded before he 
had conquered Gaul and acquired the most effective military striking 
force in the Mediterranean. Mommsen made him responsible for the 
coalition of Pompeius and Crassus in 71-70 B.c.;+ and Carcopino, 
referring to Caesar in 67, says, ‘from now on, whether he comes 
forward on the stage, or retires into the wings, it is he who holds the 
threads and will conduct the play to its climax’; and he credits Caesar 
with having conceived the idea of monarchy by his thirtieth year, ‘sans 
que personne, d’abord, s’en apergoive autour de lui’. Such writers are 
fascinated by Caesar’s final and brilliant success. But the fact remains 
that Caesar in 60 was not, and could not be, as influential as Crassus. 
The one was a uir praetorius who had governed a province competently, 
and had secured the great honour of the office of pontifex maximus; but 
Crassus, who had held both the consulship and the censorship, was of 
far higher standing in the State. It was recognized that Caesar had a 
probable future—that was all: ‘cuius nunc uenti ualde sunt secundi’, 
as Cicero says of him in June 60.6 Their relative influence is illus- 
trated by our accounts of Catiline’s conspiracies. According to contem- 
porary writers cited by Suetonius, if Catiline had been successful in 65 
Crassus would have been dictator, Caesar his magister equitum.? In 
63 they were again suspected of complicity in Catiline’s plot. Sallust 


' Ibid. 17. 8 f., 18.7. There is to my mind no need to assume that, because 
he was a financier, Crassus’ interests, either generally or in this affair, were 
identical with those of the publicani. His aim in taking up their case was political. 

2 Appian, B.C. ii. 9, testifies to Crassus’ part in the opposition to the 
ratification of the acta. Cicero, Att. i. 18. 6 (Jan. 60), writing about the land- 
law, says that Crassus has said nothing to offend Pompeius. This does not 
exclude the possibility that he opposed the bill later. The opposition to both of 
Pompeius’ requests was led by Cato, Metellus, and Lucullus (Plut. Pomp. 46. 
5 f., Cato min. 31.1, Dio xxxvii. 49 f.), and the coupling of Crassus’ name with 
that of Lucullus in the matter of the acta (Appian, loc. cit.) is a strong indication 
that, openly or secretly, he opposed the land-law too. 

3 F. B. Marsh, The Founding of the Roman Empire? (Oxford, 1927), p. 73. 

* Roman History, iv. 184-8 (Everyman edition of the English translation). 

5 G. Bloch and J. Carcopino, Histoire romaine, ii (Paris, 1929—), 590, 602. 

© Att. ii. 1. 6. 7 Suet. Diu. Iul. 9. 1. 
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says that when Tarquinius implicated Crassus, the whole Senate shouted 
‘false witness’ and rejected his evidence. But Caesar lost a good deal of 
prestige and even went for a time in some peril of his life. Again, 
Caesar was under obligation to Crassus for his financial security, though 
we may suppose he presently paid that off. He had been, up to this 
point, Crassus’ right-hand man in his attempts to neutralize Pompeius; 
and what more natural than that Crassus should continue to rely on 
him in his latest move—which was to detach Pompeius finally from the 
Senate and attach him to themselves? Caesar, anxious for his consul- 
ship, was only too willing: he needed support in his candidature and to 
secure a good province, since the Senate had already assigned to the 
consuls about to be elected the unimportant Italian provinces entitled 
siluae callesque. 

So far then is Mommsen from being right in his view that Crassus was 
only a makeweight in the ‘First Triumvirate’, that an unprejudiced man 
will admit the possibility that he was at first the leading partner. It was 
the old policy at length successfully achieved. Crassus the great financier 
and politician was to stay in Rome, silently wielding his power; another 
man, Caesar, was to hold the imperium for him. If Caesar were to be 
moderately successful in Gaul, which might well be expected, Crassus’ 
position was assured ; if Caesar failed, Crassus would simply look round 
for a new partner. Pompeius, nominally the third partner, was in fact 
the dupe of the other two, and it was the plan of Crassus to reduce his 
old rival to political impotence without provoking him to the point of 
calling on his discharged veterans and starting a civil war. At first, 
indeed, he and Caesar took steps to reassure Pompeius: Crassus as 
censorius was of superior rank to him in the Senate, so that Caesar as 
consul would naturally interrogate him before Pompeius in debates; 
but, though he began the year by doing so, presently, after Pompeius’ 
marriage with his daughter Iulia, he chenged the order, and called on 
him before Crassus. Crassus kept out of the public gaze, preferring the 
reality of power to the show, but Pompeius (to the sole satisfaction of 
Crassus) became an abject figure? Through the machinations of 
Clodius, acting for Crassus and Caesar, Cicero was banished and Cato 
disposed of on honourable pretext; Clodius was also set to harass 
Pompeius’ dignity and peace of mind. There is little doubt that Crassus 
was behind Clodius and his followers, as Pompeius said in 56,3 and as is 
indicated by their clamour in support of Crassus for the Egyptian 


t Sall. Cat. 48 f., Suet. Diu. Iul. 14. 2, Plut. Caes. 8. 2. 
2 Suet. ibid. 21, Cic. Aft. ii. 21. 3 f. 
3 Id. Q. Fr. ii. 3. 4. 
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command as against Pompeius,' though in the Senate Crassus had art- 
fully encouraged Pompeius to hope for it.2 It is doubtful whether 
Crassus really wanted it himself. 
The reorganization of the partnership at Luca is remarkable for two 
reasons. In the first place the standing collaboration between Crassus 
and Caesar, with Pompeius as the terzo incommodo, is confirmed by the 
general circumstances of the year and the particular fact that Crassus 
conferred with Caesar at Rauenna before the three-cornered meeting at 
Luca. Secondly, the occasion marks a turning-point in Crassus’ political 
career, in that he plans to take a province. Plutarch} represents him as 
transported with joy at the prospect of military glory, and the usual 
assumption is that Crassus had not governed a province before because 
no one would let him.* Nothing could be more arbitrary and mistaken. 
Crassus could easily have proceeded to a province after his consulship in 
70 B.c., and deliberately did not do so. Nor had he any need to wait 
till 55 to be consul again (and thus assigned to a province), since under 
Sulla’s law he could have stood for the consulship of 59. There cannot 
be much doubt that, with his immense influence, he would have been 
successful. As he did not attempt it, he must have thought it was not 
necessary ; and if he now chose to be consul and proconsul, it was because 
he thought the situation had changed. There are two possible explana- 
tions of his decision, of which indeed both may be true. (1) To make 
Pompeius accept a province, it was necessary for Crassus to leave Rome 
as well—Pompeius did not want to repeat his disastrous home-coming 
of 62. (2) Crassus was alarmed at the resounding successes of Caesar in 
Gaul, his adding an enormous territory to the Empire, his commanding 
avery large and capable army, his acquiring great wealth. The man who 
began by holding imperium for Crassus had become more than strong 
enough to hold it absolutely for himself—hence Crassus must, at long 
last, hold his own imperium and win his own battles in the field. There 
is nothing ignoble in the elasticity of mind which enabled him, after so 
many years of political activity as a chief citizen of enormous power, to 
resume his military career, and to attempt, by winning new laurels, 
to strengthen his position in the State. 
Crassus was incautious in his advance into Mesopotamia and 
’ Ibid. § 2. 2 Id. Fam. i. 17. 3. 3 Crass. 16. 1. 
* Cf. Mommsen, Roman History, iv. 288-90, 308 (Everyman edition of Eng- 
lish translation) ; How, Cicero: Select Letters, ii. 152. 
5 Both Crassus and Pompeius remained in Rome after their joint consulship 
(Plut. Pomp. 23. 3f.). Pompeius had laid down the province assigned to him (Zon. 


x. 2,cf. Vell ii. 31. 1), and it is to be presumed that Crassus, unwilling to leave 
Pompeius in a position of unrivalled pre-eminence in Rome, had followed suit. 
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unfortunate in his advisers and guides. He underestimated the strength 
and cunning of the Par.hian forces, and was treacherously killed under a 
flag of truce. We are inclined to judge him by his failure—by the ball 
(to borrow an expression from Professor Adcock!) that bowled him out— 
and we forget what a long and distinguished innings he had had. To 
be sure he had played for his own hand, and not for any team; but in 
this he resembled the majority of Roman nobles. Had he been successful 
in his Parthian campaign, and had Caesar—let us say—been killed at 
Alesia, we should have a very different story of the preceding years. 
Caesar would then have appeared as the tool and Crassus as the crafts- 
man.? The case must not be overstated: my thesis is that in the long 
association between Caesar and Crassus, Crassus was at first the senior 
and more powerful partner; we may concede that Caesar was approach- 
ing parity by the time of his departure for Gaul; and by his great success 
in Gaul he challenged Crassus’ personal position. 

To sum up, then: by absolute standards Crassus was doubtless not a 
very good or great man: but he was a distinguished politician whose 
ambitions received no small measure of success; in his early life he was a 
competent soldier, and always a brave man; and he had the accomplish- 
ments and graces of a gentleman. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE 


M. Crassus was not the first rich member of his family. The wealth of 
P. Crassus, consul 205, had earned him the surname Diues (Fasti Capitolim, 
Liv. xxvii. 21. 5, cf. xxx. 1. 5, Dio xvii, fr. 57. 52), which he transmitted to 
his descendants. These included P. Crassus Mucianus, whose great riches 
and use of the surname are amply attested (Cic. De Or. j. 170, Off. ii. 57, 
Plin. H.N. xxi. 6, Quint. xi. 2. 50, Gell. i. 13. 10). If Ciro is referring to 
Mucianus in Rep. iii. 17, his fortune amounted at least toj100 m. HS. The 
identity and connexions of the P. Crassus Diues alleged by Macrobius (S. iii. 
17. 7) to have passed the Licinian sumptuary law (apparently between 
143 and 102) are uncertain. A later Crassus Diues was president of the 
quaestio de ui in 59 (Cic. Ait. ii. 24. 4). He may be the same as the Crassus 
Diues whose declining fortunes were referred to by Cicero in an earlier letter 
of the same year (13. 2); and Valerius Maximus (vi. 9. 12) and Pliny (H.N. 
XXXili. 133) also tell of a Crassus Diues who went bankrupt, though they 


1 In his Presidential Address to the Classical Association on 1 April 1948 
(Proceedings, xlv. 20). 

2 Cf. Plut. Comparison of Nicias and Crassus 4, especially § 4 (‘What would 
have been their feelings . . . if Crassus had sent news from Babylon of victory, 
and .. . had converted Media and Persia . . . into Roman provinces ?’) and § 5 
(“Those who praise Alexander’s enterprise and blame that of Crassus judge of 
the beginning unfairly by the results’). 
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represent him as the first to use the surname, which would logically imply his 
identity with P. Crassus, consul 205. This is hardly possible. If he is 
Cicero’s man, we may legitimately doubt the usual assumption that he is the 
P. Crassus who was praetor in 57 (Cic. Red. in Sen. 23). 

M. Crassus came from a different branch of the family, and though it was 
generally agreed that he became the richest Roman of his day (Cic. Aft. i. 
4. 3, Fin. iii. 75, Plin. H.N. xxxiii. 134, Plut. Caes. 11. 1, Tertull. Apol. 
11. 16, Lact. vi. 13), there is no satisfactory evidence that he, or any other 
Crassus save those named above, was called Diues. None of the passages 
cited in evidence of his wealth proves this, the silence of Plutarch’s Life is 
against it, and it is not clear that Apuleius (Apol. 20) or the scholiast on Persius 
ii. 36 refer to him. On this question cf. Miinzer in R.E. xiii. 245-9, and the 
individual articles which follow. 

Crassus was to begin with worth only 300 talents (Plut. Crass. 2. 3: roughly 
7m. HS) but by 55 B.c., despite his prodigious outlays, his property amounted 
to 7,100 talents (ibid.: over 170 m. HS). Pliny’s estimate (loc. cit.) is even 
higher: his estates were worth 200 m. HS. 

In 44 B.c. the Senate voted to restore to Sex. Pompeius his father’s con- 
fiscated fortune (Cic. Phil. xiii. 10-12, Appian B.C. iii. 4, Dio xlv. ro. 6). 
The amount, according to Appian, was 50 m. drachmas (200 m. HS). We 
need have little hesitation in correcting the text of Cicero from ‘septiens 
milliens’ to ‘bis milliens’, to agree with this (despite Drumann-Grobe, iv. 
566). Cicero’s frequent references in the Philippics to the 700 m. HS taken by 
Antonius from the Temple of Ops (ii. 93, v. 11, viii. 26, xii. 12) make such an 
error extremely probable. Cicero implies that this sum represented the 
confiscated goods of the defeated Pompeians in general (i. 17, ii. 93), and 
it is therefore exceedingly unlikely that it would be offered in its entirety to 
Sex. Pompeius. Candidus, the Latin translator of Appian, who here has 
‘uicies et quinquagies decemmille’, may possibly have been attempting to give 
the number as he found it in his (already corrupt) copy of Cicero. In 39 
Sextus was offered the much smaller indemnity of 174 m. drachmas (70 m. 
HS) (Dio xlviii. 36. 5). T. Frank (An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome 
(Baltimore, 1933-40), i. 394), apparently assuming (wrongly) from Dio ib. § 4 
that this sum represents a quarter of the original estate, reckons the latter at 
280 m. HS. 

Since we cannot be sure exactly what assets are included in any of the 
above estimates, it is best to accept the clear testimony of the several passages 
cited above, that Crassus was the richest Roman of his day; though it would 
seem from the indemnity of 44 B.c. that Pompeius’ fortune was not much less. 

Crassus himself said that a wealthy man should be able to maintain a 
legion from his income (Plin. loc. cit., Plut. Crass. 2. 9). A legionary’s pay 
was 480 HS per annum, so that an income of 3 m. HS would have sufficed 
to maintain a legion with its officers, At a modest average rate of interest of 
10 per cent. per annum this would require a fortune of 30 m. HS: Crassus 
and Pompeius, therefore, could each have maintained several legions priuato 
Sumptu, 

3871.2 M 
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(* denotes that a book is specially recommended for school libraries; ** that it is 
suitable for advanced students only; + signifies a book for the non-Greek reader; 8 
indicates that a bibliography is included in the book.) 


Literature 


A salutary exercise for all students of the Greek theatre would be to read and 
inwardly digest the opening chapter of Gilbert Norwood’s *Essays on Euripidean 
Drama,' ‘Towards understanding Euripides’. The very diversity of his critics should 
warn us to beware of generalizations: ‘Goethe himself urged any modern student who 
would censure our poet to do so on his knees’; Swinburne and Headlam called him a 
‘botcher’; Verrall admired him, whereas Jebb, Sophoclean as he was, ‘could not speak 
of E. without pain in his voice, and seldom, without necessity, spoke of him at all’, 
What was wrong with Euripides? Norwood suggests that he may have shocked his 
readers by ‘sudden wildly irrelevant lumps of philosophy and science’ ; by his criticism 
and derision of Aeschylus; by his perversion of history. His prologues are boring; the 
deus ex machina is a ‘shameless expedient’; his sardonic piquancy is not always appre- 
ciated; his fondness for melodrama is ‘vulgar’. On the other hand, bad work is partly 
the result of external limitations: there was but one performance of a play; a chorus 
was necessary; the poet was governed by the clepsydra, and not invariably in one way 
—plays could be spoilt by ‘padding’ (see p. 33). There were ‘tiny inconsistencies’ in 
Euripides, feeble writing, faulty construction, plots which went awry. Norwood 
excuses these deficiencies thus: ‘with him intellectual control of imagination was apt 
to fail abruptly . . . more than once (E.) began a play with no clear notion of how it was 
to develop’. In other words, we know that he was, in some respects, a poor playwright; 
let us take that for granted and enjoy him as he is. The other chapters of this fine book 
are devoted to essays on Bacchae, Hippolytus, and Supplices. Every page is marked by 
the scholarship and strong individuality of its author. **The Political Plays of 
Euripides* examines in considerable detail and attempts to reinstate in popular favour 
Suppliant Women and Heraclidae, so damned by Schlegel that even Wilamowitz was 
unable to offer a convincing defence. Zuntz defines them as political in the sense that 
E. discusses ‘problems of human fellowship’; they have a message for all time. The 
argument is heavily reinforced with quotations and copious notes, but is far from dull. 
Finley’s book? is scholarly without being pedantic, interesting, full of judgements that 
surprise, yet are obvious when one stops to think. It is this quality of freshness that 
makes the work so charming. Inter alia, his remarks on the traditional ‘gift-giving’ 
are most illuminating (‘if there was one thing that was taboo in Homeric exchanges it 
was gain in the exchange’). On the important question of the pre-Homeric world he 
is cautious: ‘I do not suggest that there was total discontinuity between thirteenth- 
century Mycenaean civilization and the considerably later Homeric civilization. The 
scribes of the tablets (and undoubtedly their noble overlords), the heroes of the Jliad 
and Odyssey, and the generations of bards that culminated in ‘‘Homer’’ all spoke 
Greek. ... But I would insist that it is a grave error in historical method to assume, 
as if it were an axiom, that the two societies were essentially or even significantly alike 
solely because their respective ruling classes spoke Greek dialects and had some gods 
with similar names. It is not only Mycenaean archaeology which parts company from 
Homer at almost every point, but, it seems, virtually everything which has thus far 
been read in the tablets, apart from vocabulary. And even vocabulary and the dialect 


? Cambridge U.P., 1954. Pp. 197. 35s. net. 

2 By Gunther Zuntz. Manchester U.P., 1955. Pp. xi+157. 18s. net. 

3 B*+The World of Odysseus. By M. I. Finley. With a Foreword by Sir Maurice 
Bowra. Chatto & Windus, London, 1956. Pp. 191. 155. net. 
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reveal striking disparities.’ Now that Rieu’s translations have made Homer so well 
known to the general reader, I can think of few books better qualified than this to serve 
as guide and inspiration to further study. The character of Odysseus has fascinated 
writers from Homer to Kazantzakis: he is a universal figure, like Faust or Don Juan, 
and every generation interprets him anew. ‘Just as painters of Biblical themes in the 
freer epochs of European art generally presented their patriarchs and apostles in modern 
dress, so successive writers have dressed Ulysses as an Achaean warrior, a Roman 
legate, a medieval knight-at-arms, an Elizabethan councillor, a Spanish hidalgo, and 
so on to the Edwardian Dubliner of Joyce.’ Even in the ancient world there were 
yariations in the myth: Sophocles made him a hero in the Ajax, a villain in the Philoc- 
tetes; the Stoics regarded him as a pattern of virtues, Horace eulogized him, Virgil calls 
him ‘dirus’, Ovid admired him, Seneca was non-committal. Read Stanford’s book'— 
you will enjoy its zest, its breadth of learning, and lucid, instructive notes. John 
Gould’s central theme is, ‘How is a man to achieve his true (moral) stature?’ First he 
reconstructs Socrates’ answers to this, then the reply of Plato’s last years, as seen in the 
Laws; finally he attempts to discover in the intermediate dialogues some point at which 
the altogether divergent views of Plato iuvenis and senex began to part (this involves 
criticism of the Meno, Republic, Timaeus, Politicus, and Philebus). Gould admits that 
the quest is made difficult by the overtones and undertones of language; where 
definitiveness, too, is looked for, the whole tendency of Plato is to avoid finality. As 
Ryle wrote, ‘Plato was ...a very unreliable Platonist. He was too much of a philosopher 
to think that anything he had to say was the last word. It was left to his disciples to 
identify his footmarks with his destination’. Nevertheless, the search is far from un- 
rewarded and Gould’s inquiry into ethical standards in the Republic alone makes the 
book worthwhile. Those who have read Rhetoric at Rome will not be surprised by 
the excellence of Professor Clarke’s appraisement of Roman thought from Cicero to 
Marcus Aurelius in *The Roman Mind.’ The intellectuals in the capital did little or 
nothing but repeat what they learnt from the Hellenists, and not until Augustine do 
we meet with an original thinker who spoke Latin; but it is precisely the Hellenistic 
influence on the literature and politics of Rome which is so interesting. ‘It has often 
happened in history that ideas have had as powerful an influence outside as within the 
country of their origin.’ This has been rather a neglected study in the past, so that 
Clarke’s book is all the more acceptable. Particularly striking is his summary of that 
distinctive Roman conception, Humanitas. Many persons have edited studies of 
Cicero’s philosophical treatises individually, but a comprehensive survey of the whole 
corpus was clearly desirable. Professor Hunt, of the University of Melbourne, has 
produced such a work.* His aim was to discover running through all these treatises, 
from the Academica to the De Officiis, some coherent argument. The logical sequence 
which he claims to find he attributes not so much to Cicero as to Antiochus of Ascalon, 
on whom Cicero relied. Hunt’s book, readable and thorough, can be recommended to 
the non-Latin reader (the many extracts from Cicero are translated) as well as to the 
classical student. §_Aristotelis De Anima (Tlepi Yuxijs)5 has been edited for the Oxford 
Classical Texts by Sir David Ross. In Codex E only a few fragments of Book II remain; 
four, recensionis a vulgata diversae, have been included in this volume. Aristotelis 
Fragmenta Selecta,® also published in the O.C.T., contains what is left of the dialogues 
(three of which, the De Anima or Eudemus, the Protrepticus, and the De Philosophia, 
throw considerable light on Aristotle’s early doctrine) ; fragmenta logica, which are not 
of great import; and fragmenta philosophica (of these the De Bono and the De Ideis 

? B+ The Ulysses Theme. By W. B. Stanford. Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1954. Pp. 
x+292. 315s. 6d. net. 

2 B**The Development of Plato’s Ethics. Cambridge U.P., 1955. Pp. xiii+241. 
25s. net. 

3 By M. L. Clarke. Cohen & West Ltd., London, 1956. Pp. vii+168. 18s. net. 

* 8*The Humanism of Cicero. By H. A. K. Hunt. Melbourne U.P., 1954. Pp. viii+ 
221. 30s. net. 

5 Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1956. Pp. ix+110. 15s. net. 

® Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1955. Pp. x+160. 18s. net. 
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contribute much to our knowledge of Aristotle and also of Plato; and the De Pythagoreis 
is helpful). The extant poems are also added. 


164 


History 


Much profitable research concerned with the priesthoods in Republican Rome and 
the early Empire has been conducted by Martha W. Hoffman Lewis, who is Assistant 
Professor of Classics in the University of Illinois. Her book’ falls into two parts: 
(a) the composition and duties of the four major colleges (pontifices, flamines, rex 
sacrorum; augures; XV viri sacris faciundis; VIIviri epulones), and (b) the composition 
and duties of the sodalitates (fratres arvales, Titii, fetiales, Luperci, Salii, Augustales, 
curiones maximi). She lists all known members, gives all information available on the 
priesthoods of the Imperial family, analyses the patrician and plebeian content (here 
she produces some interesting, but dangerous percentages), and shows how novi homines 
gradually came to preponderate under the later Julio-Claudians. The book is well 
annotated and indexed, and will no doubt be welcomed by the historians. B* Roman 
Britain* gives a simple account of the Roman occupation. The narrative is clear and 
the illustrations (line drawings) are reliable and good. There are numerous diagrams 
and maps (Ctesiphon is misspelt on p. 5—errors are always more likely to occur on 
maps) and an index of Romano-British place-names. F. J. Wiseman’s *Roman 
Spain,? a companion volume to Olwen Brogan’s Roman Gaul, is a pioneering effort, 
much to be commended; certainly it will give pleasure especially to those who know 
and love Spain and Portugal. Roughly a third of the book is occupied with the history 
of the Peninsula down to the fifth century. A chapter on public buildings (aqueducts, 
theatres, bridges, and so on) is beautifully illustrated (in fact, the photographs are 
unusually good, an aerial view of Merida being particularly impressive) and the chief 
remains in Tarraconensis, Lusitania, and Baetica are described. The final chapter 
comprises short biographies of Roman writers who came from Spain or were of Spanish 
origin (the Senecas, Lucan, Pomponius Mela, Columella, Quintilian, Martial, Trajan, 
Hadrian, Hosius, bishop of Cordoba, Priscillian, Prudentius—no mean assembly). 
There are one or two chronological mistakes (pp. 61 and 66) and a reference to a 
certain Sosinus (p. 9 and in the index) eludes me (perhaps Sosilus Lacedaemonicus, 
about whom Polybius made such disparaging comments ?) *+From Alexander to 
Constantine* is a book of translations, but it is also a book of essays. Sir Ernest Barker’s 
own commentaries (‘stepping-stones’ he calls them) on this catholic anthology, covering 
a period of more than six hundred years, are hardly less instructive than the original 
excerpts. These are mixed and various—Greek, Latin, Jewish, and Christian; poli- 
ticians, philosophers, poets, historians, lawyers, theologians are all represented; 
Stoicism, Neoplatonism, the later Pythagorean doctrines are examined and passages 
typical of their thought cited; there are papyri, inscriptions, legal documents. Unlike 
some books of this genre it maintains a nice balance: The Hellentistic period, 336- 
146 B.C., occupies 128 pp.; Hellenistic-Jewish Thought, 200 B.c.-A.D. 50, 37 pp.; The 
Period of Latin Thought, 100 B.C.-A.D. 100, 107 pp.; Later Greek Thought, from 
Posidonius to Themistius, 116 pp.; The Social and Political Ideas of the Christian 
Church down to the Age of Constantine, 88 pp. It is a book to be referred to again 
and again, a worthy monument to its author’s vast erudition and shining humanism. 
Modestly he writes, ‘I have a feeling, as I look back, that not I but a company of 
scholars (some by their writings and some by their advice) have been its author... 
exoriare aliquis nostris ex ossibus auctor who will correct and prune, and, it may be, also 
amplify and extend, the work I have here begun.’ ’AAA’ &pyi Huiou Tavtdés. ®*Alps 


1 B®*The Official Priests of Rome under the Fulio-Claudians. American Academy in 
Rome, Papers and Monographs xvi, 1955. Pp. 186. No price stated. 

2 By R. R. Sellman. Methuen & Co. Ltd., London, 1956. Pp. 67. 8s. 6d. net. 

3 London, G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., 1956. Pp. viii+232, with 16 plates. 18s. 6d. net. 

4 Passages and Documents illustrating the History of Social and Political Ideas, 
336 B.C.-A.D. 337. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1956. Pp. xxiv-+505. 50s. net. 
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and Elephants' is the liveliest and latest contribution to a quarrel that has raged at least 
since 1574, when Josias Simler declared that Hannibal crossed into Italy via Mont 
Cenis or Mont Genévre. Sir Gavin de Beer concludes that he came by the Col de la 
Traversette, and he enlists the aid of science, in its broadest definition, to prove that 
he has right on his side. After watching Sir Gavin on the television screen and reading 
his fascinating polemic, one is more than inclined to agree with him—or did those 
scoundrels, his predecessors, transmogrify the ancient manuscripts veri causa? _— Lar- 
sen’s **Representative Government in Greek and Roman History? is published at an 
opportune moment. It cannot fail to arouse interest, at least in classical circles. He 
defines representative government as ‘government in which the ultimate decisions on 
important questions are made by representatives acting for their constituents and 
having authority to make such decisions according to their own best judgment’. Many 
scholars may disagree with him when he writes that such government was evolved 
both before and after the institution of democracy at Athens. Larsen insists that 
Snuoxpatia was developed late (about 500 B.c.) and instances I.G. i.? 114 as proof: this 
inscription, limiting the powers of the Boule, he says, ‘is possibly the single most 
important inscription in existence for the study of the history of the Athenian con- 
stitution’. It is a pity, under these circumstances, that he could not find space in the 
book for the fragmentary decree, in full, in the original Greek. The triumph of 
democracy (i.e. direct government), based on ‘the belief that the collective judgment of 
the masses was superior to that of experts . . . not only for politics, but for music and 
poetry as well’, lasted until the federal states readopted R.G. (a little before 200 B.c.). 
The same system even survived into the Roman Empire, especially in Lycia and Gaul. 
The book closes with a survey of the meetings of the Achaean Confederacy (229- 
146 B.C.) which throws much light on the author’s theory. In his book? Andrewes 
is mainly concerned with the origin and causes of tupavvis from Cypselus to the last 
Peisistratid, but he does add a chapter on military tyrants in Sicily. It forms a good 
introductory study; the reader is not overwhelmed with notes and references, but 
enough is given to tempt him to deeper inquiry. Possibly he may feel a little ‘lost’, 
and a chronological table might have been useful. The second and third volumes of 
Gomme’s magnificent opus* have now been published, covering Books II to V. 24 
inclusive; a fourth volume is planned to complete the commentary. Undoubtedly this 
is the most important major contribution to Thucydidean studies which has appeared 
in English for some years and Gomme earns the sincere gratitude of us all. One is 
immediately impressed by the clarity and general layout of the book; it is easy to find 
one’s way—and of how few commentaries can that be said? Again, it is an entertaining 
book; quite apart from the stern business of mastering the text, a speech for example, 
the reader can spend hours of pleasure by merely browsing, for Gomme’s notes are 
anything but cold and abstract documents. The maps, drawn by Phyllis Gomme, are 
notable for their simplicity and clearness (there are seven in these two volumes: a plan 
of the Athenian Agora; maps of the Megarid, Kerkyra, Amphilochia, Pylos and 
Sphakteria, the environs of Amphipolis, and Greece). An appendix (pp. 699-715) 
discusses Thucydides’ ‘Summers and Winters’. A chronological table of events (432- 
421) and full indexes complete the third volume. We look forward to the appearance 
of the fourth. The subject of **Consilium Principis® has not been neglected in the 


' By Sir Gavin de Beer, F.R.S. Illustrated by Audrey Weber. London, Geoffrey 
Bles, 1955. Pp. xviit+123. 10s. 6d. net. 

2 By J. A. O. Larsen. University of California Press, Berkeley & Los Angeles, 1955; 
Cambridge U.P. Pp. vit+249. 30s. net. 

3 B* The Greek Tyrants. By A. Andrewes. London, Hutchinson’s University Library, 
1956. Pp. 164. 8s. 6d. net. 

4 8*4 Historical Commentary on Thucydides. Vol. 11: The Ten Years’ War, Books 
II-III. Pp. xi+436. Vol. III: The Ten Years’ War, Books IV-V.24. Pp. ix+437-748. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1956. 84s. net. 

5 ‘Imperial Councils and Counsellors from Augustus to Diocletian’. By J. A. Crook. 
Cambridge U.P., 1955. Pp. xii+198. 27s. 6d. net. 
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past, but the disagreements of scholars have been deep and lasting. Cugq, for example, 
regarded the institution as continuous from Augustus’ time until in the late Empire it 
became the Consistorium; Mommsen believed that there were three separate bodies 
(Augustus’ senatorial committee which disappeared after 26, to be revived under a 
similar form in the time of Severus Alexander; the amici, consulted by the principes 
for advice on everyday matters; the legal council, which became salaried and permanent 
under Hadrian). Crook differs from Mommsen to some extent. His main concern, 
however, is with the composition of the amici principis and their influence on the 
government of the Empire. The prosopographical index (supplementing Bang’s list) 
contains 360 names, with the relevant details of careers. This book, well documented 
and lucid, is both interesting and helpful. Incidentally, the phrase consilium principis, 
except for Papinian’s in consilium principum adsumpti, was unused in antiquity; the 
author has adopted it for his title only because modern writers have found it con- 
venient. 


The Arts 


Ernest Pfuhl’s great work, ®* Masterpieces of Greek Drawing and Painting,' was first 
published thirty years ago. It has now been translated by Sir John Beazley, who writes 
a brief Foreword (‘. . . Much work has been done on this subject since 1926, but asa 
broad survey, clear and vivid, the book holds its own’). Sir John makes a few criticisms: 
inter alia he disagrees with Pfuhl on the matter of Roman wall paintings which copied 
or rather imitated Greek originals of the fourth, third, and second centuries B.c.; he 
believes that they differed profoundly from these originals. After some remarks in 
general (pp. 1-9), there follows a commentary (pp. 10-143) on the plates, which are 
arranged in nearly chronological order, selected for their artistic worth from the eight 
hundred reproductions in Pfuhl’s Malerei und Zeichnung der Griechen (Munich, 1923, 
Bruckmann). From the first plate (Attic sepulchral amphora of the eighth century 
B.C.) to the later illustrations (mummy portraits of the first and second centuries A.D., 
wall paintings and mosaics) a period of about one thousand years is covered. The 
technical excellence of the reproductions (four of them in colour) is beyond praise, 
Another fine book is Gisela Richter’s ®* Ancient Italy,? which reviews the art of Italy 
as a whole through many centuries, from the archaic to the late Roman period, the 
contributions of Greeks, Etruscans, Romans, and, to a lesser extent, of Phoenicians, 
Faliscans, Samnites, and Oscans. She concentrates naturally on the Greek influence, 
not only in sculpture but in the ‘minor’ arts (embossed metal-ware, bronze statuettes, 
pottery, terracotta plaques, glass-ware, stucco reliefs, coins, and engraved gems) and 
in painting. Finally, she discusses Roman portraits and sepulchral and historical reliefs, 
‘the fields in which the artists of the Roman age made important new contributions’. 
The commentary occupies 116 pages and further details are given in the next 20 
(provenance, identification of artists). Unfortunately, the dimensions of the objects 
are missing, although footnores refer to publications (most of them inaccessible to 
non-scholars) in which they can be checked. Altogether there are 305 illustrations of 
remarkable fineness. In appendixes Miss Richter writes on the pointing process (with 
diagrams), by which ancient statues were mechanically reproduced, and on the Pasi- 
teleans. She argues from Pliny’s account of Plastice (N.H. xxxv. 151-8) that perhaps 
Pasiteles and Arkesilaos invented the pointing process (early first century B.c.). Her 
interpretation of argilla in Pliny’s excerpt as clay mold, and of proplasma as mold, is 
probably correct. In any case Roman patronage of the Greek artists and the mass 
production of Greek masterpieces undoubtedly had an enormous influence on the 
history of European art. *Rome of the Caesars* is also distinguished by very fine 
illustrations, eight of which are in colour. The introduction, outlining the history and 


* London, Chatto & Windus, 1955. Pp. viii+152, followed by 160 plates. 3 gns. net. 

2 University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 1955; London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxford U.P. Pp. xxii+137, followed by 305 plates. 120s. net. 

3 By Pierre Grimal, English translation by Lucy Norton. Phaidon Press Ltd., 
London, 1956. Pp. 118, with 70 plates. 27s. 6d. net. 
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customs of ancient Rome, is marred by several minor, but irritating, errors (e.g. the 
Lupercalia are confused with the Luperci; Octavius is written for Octavian, strigila for 
strigilis), and the derivation of Rupes Tarpeia from the Tarquins is at least questionable. 
The authors have included photographs of Ostia and Tivoli; nor are their subjects 
limited to the architectural monuments: reliefs from the Ara Pacis and a gold dish with 
portraits of the emperors (Paris, Bibliothé¢que Nationale), as well as busts, statuettes, 
mosaics, and paintings complete a wonderful picture of the life of the city. The notes are 
brief, but adequate. ©The American Academy in Rome has produced an important 
volume on ®** Pompeii. Casa dei Dioscuri and its Painters. The work is in two 
parts: in the first the house is described in great detail, its architectural history is 
traced, and the various painters are identified; with a wealth of prosopographical 
evidence and material from graffiti and inscriptions an attempt is made to recover the 
names and social condition of the family in residence there when Pompeii was buried. 
The notes and references are full, and the illustrations are excellent; these are con- 
tained in a separate folder, in loose sheets, and constitute the second part of the book. 
Especially impressive is the negative plan of the Casa, coloured to indicate the different 
periods of building. It is to be hoped that Richardson will extend his publications. 
The American Academy in Rome has also produced ®**Rites of the State Religion in 
Roman Art,? an extremely valuable book which goes far to explain the religious 
developments under the emperors, and the position of the Princeps himself in relation 
to the Olympian deities. Until now the monumental reliefs have been studied largely 
for their artistic worth; Inez Scott Ryberg, by comparing ‘many different representa- 
tions of similar or closely related subjects’ (e.g. lustratio militum) and by making use of 
the available literary evidence, has thrown considerable light on these problems. The 
Roman debt to Greek and Etruscan models is recognized in the illustrations, and 
the late Republic is duly represented, but the great bulk of the work is devoted to the 
Principate; not unnaturally, for most of our evidence in reliefs, coins, columns, paint- 
ings, cippi, altars, sarcophagi, cinerary urns, mirrors, vases, mosaics, not to mention 
the Ara Pacis, is post-Republican. The book is thoroughly annotated and the fine 
plates are systematically and accurately described. 


General 


Dr. Charles Seltman has chosen for his latest subject the history of women in the 
Mediterranean world, from palaeolithic times to the Council of Nicaea. Of course he 
writes well and his illustrations are, as always, unexceptionable, but much as I admire 
the work he has done for classics in the past, I cannot commend ® Women in Antiquity? 
without reservations. The book is soured and embittered by attacks on the early 
Christians, and by a curious anti-Pauline spirit. Seltman must know that the Dead 
Sea Scrolls do not prove that Christ is the “Teacher of Righteousness’ or Paul the 
‘Wicked Priest’; he must know that the supposition of his ‘eminent authority’, that 
there was hostility between Christ and Paul, cannot be substantiated. Paul (‘the man 
from Tarsus’, Seltman calls him, with obvious contempt) is blamed for the long 
enslavement of woman, for the misogyny of some Church Fathers—as if woman in 
pre-Christian times had been generally emancipated, as if woman-haters had never 
before poisoned the air in Athens or Rome. In his admiration for Spartan women, 
Seltman denies the occurrence of bastardy, prostitution, and adultery in Sparta. This 
is merely to flout all accepted definitions: courtesans like Cottina and Olympia certainly 
lived in Sparta, and they didn’t starve; nor was marital fidelity, in our sense of the 
word, everywhere practised by Spartan husbands and wives. This book is disingenuous. 
Prejudice spoils it. | One gathers from ®The Twelve Olympians and their Guests* that 

? Memoirs, vol. xxiii, 1955. By L. Richardson, Jr. Pp. xix+165, with 58 plates. 
No price stated. 

2 Memoirs, vol. xxii. Pp. xvi+227, followed by 67 plates. No price stated. 

3 Thames & Hudson, London, 1956. Pp. 224, with 55 illustrations in photogravure 
and 12 line drawings. 18s. net. 

* By Charles Seltman. Max Parrish, London, 1956. Pp. 208, with 16 plates and a 
map. 175. 6d. net. 
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a revival of neo-paganism would not be acceptable; Seltman prefers a general all-round 
tolerance, Christianity without purpose and minus a message. Was the early Church 
so feeble—triumphant over the Olympians? Ad leones Christiani, Christianae ad 
lenones! Seltman has his own opinion, honest enough no doubt, but founded apparently 
on the hypothesis that ancient man was less inhibited, less conscious of sin than his 
modern counterpart, and therefore happier and more wholesome in matters of sex, 
Superficially, it would seem that this hypothesis is defensible; but further inquiry 
into the darker recesses of the pagan mind, with its conception of &yos and its irrational 
taboos, would soon destroy it. The ‘guests’ of Seltman’s book are Herakles, Asklepios, 
Alexander, and Augustus—all connected, in one way or another, with serpents, 
*+Greek Theatre Production’ deals with the problems of costumes, scenery, and staging 
from the earliest times to the late Hellenistic period. Professor Webster writes: ‘I have 
included the various pre-dramatic performances which were developed into drama and 
survived alongside drama; I have excluded mimes, which were performed by un- 
masked performers and therefore had no influence on production; nor have I written 
of acting or music’. The evidence can be either literary (uncertain) or archaeological 
(disputed), or it may depend on ‘monuments’ (statues, masks, paintings, mosaics, 
figurines, and so on). Webster organizes his evidence chronologically and topo- 
graphically (Athens, Sicily and Italy, Mainland Greece, The Islands, Asia, and Africa), 
drawing the threads together in a final chapter. It is a valuable book, well illustrated 
with some fine plates, and notable for the extremely useful list of ‘monuments’ (over 
250 are catalogued in detail, selected from Webster’s fuller list now deposited in the 
Classical Institute of London University). It is necessary to add that the author deals 
only with the apparatus of production; there is no account of the xopnyol or of the 
actors themselves. Rachel Sargent Robinson’s ®*+Sources for the History of Greek 
Athletics* (in English) covers a long period, from the Iliad to the later Roman Empire 
(Galen, Philostratus, Heliodorus). The commentary is concise but adequate, the choice 
of excerpts catholic (selections from papyri and inscriptions are included), and the notes 
and references effective. The author has herself translated many of the passages (the 
versions maintain a high standard throughout) and she is not afraid to dissent from 
some conclusions generally accepted by other scholars. The inscribed clay tablets 
found some four years ago in the Mycenaean palace at Epano Englianos are clearly of 
great consequence to philologists, especially to those engaged in resolving Linear B. 
All the tablets, whole and fragmentary, were photographed, and as the characters were 
overdrawn in indian ink, we have here* the documents reproduced in the actual hand- 
writing of the original scribes. The whole collection is classified, with a careful index 
of phonetic and ideographic signs, and a vocabulary, It appears that these are records 
and accounts of a community highly organized and well governed. Of Freya Stark’s 
books, ®*+Jonia* (published in 1952) and ®*+ The Lycian Shore’ (1956), I find it difficult 
to write with moderation. This extraordinary woman, who disclaims knowledge of 
ancient Greek, nevertheless revives the Greek spirit. She retells old half-forgotten 
legends, makes Anacreon sing again, sails with Conon. It is wonderfully controlled 
writing, evocative, vivacious, full of sagacity and human understanding (see her wise 
remarks on the middle class and the greatness of nations—L.S., pp. 103-4). As no one 
else, she conveys the sadness, the sombre desolation of that coast where every bay and 


* By T. B. L. Webster. Methuen & Co. Ltd., London, 1956. Pp. xv-+206, with 
24 plates. 25s. net. 

? Published by the author, 338 Probasco St., Cincinnati 20, Ohio, 1955. Pp. xii+ 
289. No price stated. 

3 **The Pylos Tablets. Texts of the Inscriptions Found, 1939-1954. By Emmett L. 
Bennett, Jr., with a Foreword by Carl W. Blegen. Princeton University Press; London, 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford U.P., 1956. Pp. xxxii+252. 4os. net. 

* John Murray, Albemarle St., London, 1954. Pp. xxiv+263, with 56 pages of 
photographs, map, and drawings in text by the author. 3os. net. 

5 John Murray, Albemarle St., London, 1956. Pp. xi+204, with 66 illustrations, 
and also drawings in text by author. 25s. net. 
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headland is part of history, so that for a classical scholar to read the simple account of 

these travels can be a very moving experience. What effect it could have on one 

unacquainted with Greek and the Greek past, I cannot say; he might be confused, a 

little annoyed, maybe, by her many quotations from Xenophon or Herodotus, but he 

would have to read on to the end. Some future Schliemann might find inspiration 

here. The illustrations are good, but not uniformly so; it would be strange if all could 

attain the excellence of, for example, the Sardis views (Jonia, pp. 120-4). There are 

ample references to ancient or modern authorities, and some first-class maps. | Why 

was Pheidias commissioned to build the chryselephantine statue of Athena when there 

was already on the Acropolis T6 dpyaiov &yaAua, fashioned of wood, much revered, also 
sacred to the goddess? Were there two temples (the Parthenon and Erechtheum) for 
two deities, or did the same deity preside over both? C. J. Herington, not without 
good reasons, believes that two 6eai were involved: Athena Polias, seated, unarmed, a 
farmers’ goddess; and Athena Parthenos, standing, fully-armed, a warrior goddess, 
Originally, he thinks, they became one (Polias), although the two images and the 
sanctuaries remained. In Pericles’ time it was to the Maiden-Warrior that Athens 
looked for protection, and the more primitive Athena became for a while subordinate, 
but only for a while. The Pheidian statue expressed the Periclean spirit and when 
Pericles was dead and the war lost, Athena Polias came into her own again, ‘the holiest 
thing of all’, as Pausanias called her. Herington’s argument is well sustained and his 
theory is worthy of serious attention.' The Inaugural Lecture? of the Regius Pro- 
fessor of Civil Law at Oxford (Feb. 1956) discusses a problem as old as Aeschylus and 
no less urgent today. Perhaps none of the ancient philosophers reveals himself more 
fully than Epicurus; none, probably, exercised greater influence on the lives of his 
followers. It is not surprising, therefore, that Festugiére has devoted a book to the 
study of Epicurus, and in particular to his attitude towards contemporary ideas of 
religion. He quotes extensively from Herculanean papyri not easily available even to 
scholars. The notes are more exhaustive than one would normally expect, but, as 
Festugiére says, the texts are notoriously intractable and it was better to repeat them 
in full, with translation, so that the reader can judge for himself. This little volume 
will deserve the consideration of philosophers and historians alike.° 


Translations 


Euripides II. Four Tragedies* contains translations of Cyclops and Heracles by William 
Arrowsmith (vigorous and accurate); of Helen by Richmond Lattimore (not so happy 
with Euripides as with Aeschylus; occasional bathos—or do we misunderstand Ameri- 
can idiom ?—as in 8U’ olktpa pdt’ d&veyufov tréveov (1094-5), ‘we are two pitiful 
people. Grant us wind | from work’); and of Iphigenia in Tauris by Witter Bynner. Mr. 
Bynner is a distinguished American poet; the force and beauty of his language is 
incontrovertible; but he admits that he has forgotten ‘what little Greek’ he had learnt 
at school and ‘in making the text for Isadora [Duncan and her dancers] I relied only 
[sic] on close study of all English [reviewer’s italics] versions available’. It is fair to add 
that Lattimore ‘supervised for general accuracy’—but what a precedent for future 
translators! Lattimore’s version of Agamemnon, The Libation Bearers, and The 
Eumenides, in Aeschylus, Oresteia’, is much more satisfying, a fine piece of work. Unlike 
some modern translators, who dress up the ancient tragedies in clothes of today 
(‘bawling their native tripe and onions on the steps of the Parthenon’), Lattimore does 
not discard the atmosphere of the past; on the other hand, there is no affected archaism. 


1 B** Athena Parthenos and Athena Polias. By C. J. Herington. Manchester U.P., 
1955. Pp. vit+70, with a plan of the Acropolis. 10s. 6d. net. 

2 The Defence of Superior Orders in Roman Law. By David Daube. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1956. Pp. 24. 2s. 6d. net. 

3 B¥* Fpicurus and his gods. By A. J. Festugiére, O.P. Translated by C. W. Chilton. 
Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1955. Pp. xiii+100. 9s. 6d. net. 

* University of Chicago Press; Cambridge U.P., 1956. Pp. 265. 28s. net. 

5 University of Chicago Press; Cambridge U.P., 1954. Pp. 171. 19s. net. 
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Sophocles. Three Tragedies‘ comprises Oedipus the King (David Grene), Oedipus at 
Colonus (Robert Fitzgerald), and Antigone (Elizabeth Wyckoff). The general level of 
translation is high and the treatment dignified. | Richmond Lattimore has also pro- 
duced Greek Lyrics,” a collection of some ninety poems or fragments of poems, from 
Archilochus to Bacchylides, in fresh and invigorating English verse. A short bio- 
graphical index is added. It is interesting to compare Lattimore’s translation of 
Anacreon’s 29aipn SnUTE pe TroppupEn with P. M. Pope’s (in The Anacreontea’): 


(L.) The love god with his golden curls (P.) Golden-haired Eros has struck me 


puts a bright ball into my hand, With a cast of his golden ball, 

shows a girl in her fancy shoes, And a girl with harlequin slippers 
and suggests that I take her. Is to play with me at his call. 

Not that girl—she’s the other kind, But coming from stately Lesbos 

one from Lesbos. Disdainfully, She looks upon me with disdain 
nose turned up at my silver hair, And mocking my hairs that are snow 
she makes eyes at the ladies. white 


Turns to another swain. 


The full point of GAAnv Tiv4 is brought out by Lattimore, but missed (or glossed over) 
by Pope, but in general the latter’s versions of about seventy poems, including five 
epitaphs on Anacreon (two adespota, the others by Antipater and Iulianus), are ad- 
mirably pointed and lively. Bowes & Bowes published last year *The Bacchae of 
Euripides,* with the Greek text used at the Arts Theatre, Cambridge, by members of 
the University in February 1956, and, on the opposite page, the excellent prose 
translation of D. W. Lucas. It is unfortunate that in the Review Copy, at least, there 
is no sign of Sir John Sheppard’s Preface, which should, according to the outer cover 
of the book, be included. _Plato is as popular as ever with translators. H. D. P. Lee 
has written an introduction of about fifty pages to his version of *The Republic.5 
Obviously he has inadvertently made Pericles die in 425 (p. 10), but his assertion 
(p. 19), ‘each year the magistrates at Sparta declared war on them, so that to kill a 
Helot was an act of war and not of murder’ is somewhat unguarded. Thucydides (iv. 
80) writes, alel yap t& TrOAAG AcxeSaipoviois Trpds TOUS EiAwtas Tis puAaKiis Trépt 
udAiota KoGeiottKel, but Aristotle’s dictum (repeated by Plutarch) is reasonably 
thought to be exaggerated. Lee’s translation is eminently successful, although small 
points do sometimes irritate (e.g. in 363 D ‘leave them drinking for all time in full evening 
dress’ for Eotepaveopévous TroioUo1v Tov &travta xpdvov Sn Siccyeiv pebvovtas; and 
later in 364 B, “There are itinerant evangelists and prophets who knock at the door of 
the rich man’s house’ for &yUptat Sé kal pavers Eri TAOUGloov bUpas iovtes ...). The 
appendix, on ‘The Spindle of Necessity’, and Lee’s running commentary on the argu- 
ment, are most helpful. There are numerous English versions of Plato’s Phaedo,® but 
it can confidently be predicted that Professor Hackforth’s scholarly edition will not 
soon be displaced. The book follows the pattern of his Phaedrus, published four years 
ago: there is a fairly long introduction, dealing with the purpose of the dialogue and its 
position in the Platonic corpus, arguments for a date near in chronological order to the 
Republic, some account of the characters, the ‘proofs’ of the immortality of the soul, 
both in the Phaedo and in other dialogues. The translation appears in twenty-two 
sections, each preceded by a short summary and followed by a full commentary. There 
are many footnotes and, in the form of an appendix, a translation of the criticisms of 
Strato (6 puoiKds, third head of the Peripatetic School) preserved in Olympiodorus’ 
dissertation on the Phaedo. After the death of Professor A. E. Taylor in 1945 some 


? University of Chicago Press; Cambridge U.P., 1954. Pp. 206. 22s. 6d. net. 
2 University of Chicago Press; Cambridge U.P., 1956. Pp. vii+52. 17s. net. 
3 Bowes & Bowes, London, 1955. Pp. viiit+48. ros. 6d. net. 

* Pp. 95. 6s. net. 

5 The Penguin Classics, 1955. Pp. 405. 3s. 6d. net. 

© Cambridge U.P., 1955. Pp. x+200. 21s. net. 
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manuscripts were deposited in the library of Edinburgh University. They contained 
his translation of the Sophistes, the Politicus, the Philebus, and the Epinomis, together 
with other material. The last two dialogues have now been edited and published, with 
Taylor’s introduction to the Philebus (pp. 9-99), in which he sets forth, with evident 
sincerity, his own philosophical conviction. ‘Anyone’, he writes, ‘who is not prepared 
to break with the Christian tradition must, I believe, say one or other of two things: 
either morality is something more than a formal obedience to a law, is not merely 
“doing right’’, but ‘‘doing good”, or else, if morality is merely formal obedience to a 
law which commands right, then itis not the supreme business of a man’s life, as con- 
ceived either by Christians or by Greek philosophers, but something secondary; it is 
on the point of lapsing into the ‘‘mere morality” which Christianity has always found 
so utterly unsatisfactory . . . no one can love the Categorical Imperative, as no one was 
more ready to confess than Kant.’ The present editors have supplied their own notes 
and introduction, but Taylor’s text and footnotes have been left intact. We are grateful 
to Klibansky and his colleagues: this book adds much to Platonic studies.' The 
Ethics of Aristotle,? translated by J. A. K. Thomson, is published by Penguin Books. 
For the most part Thomson follows the text of Rackham (Loeb series, second edition 
of the Nicomachaean Ethics). His version is occasionally aided by footnotes and the 
commentary is helpful. Inthe introduction (of moderate length) he makes a good point: 
‘The reader will understand it best if he remembers that Aristotle did not himself 
publish the book, and perhaps would not have published it in any circumstances. Let 
him not think that he is reading a book but that he is listening to a man speaking. He 
will find that it makes a great difference, especially when he remembers who this 
speaker is.’ It may well be asked why, when Sir David Ross’s version appeared only a 
few months ago (in ‘World’s Classics’), another translation should be welcome now. 
Why not? Tlopplpa trap& troppupav Siaxpitéa. There is no need to emphasize here 
the impact of the Greek novel on English literature. Certainly a straightforward trans- 
lation of Daphnis and Chloe’ will be very acceptable to the general reader. Paul Turner’s 
version of Longus is, in fact, admirable for its simplicity. | Michael Grant’s translation 
of Annales (*Tacitus on Imperial Rome*) will be received everywhere with gratitude. 
Sensibly he has relegated to footnotes some parts of the text—various parentheses, 
digressions, long lists of names—which appear out of place in a modern narrative. 
Certain time-worn conventions are abandoned: ‘freedman’, ‘colony’, ‘knight’. For 
libertus he prefers ‘ex-slave’, ‘freed slave’, or ‘former slave’; colonia becomes ‘settle- 
ment’; and, not so felicitous, egues appears as ‘gentleman outside the senate’. Would 
it really be more difficult to cope with ‘knight’ than with ‘tribes’, which Grant has 
retained? The volume is well supplied with maps, a key to technical terms, a key to 
place-names, genealogical tables, and an index of personal names ;—and the transla- 
tion? As good as any version of Tacitus in English can hope to be. 


Italian Publications 


‘La Nuova Italia’, Florence, have recently published five books in the ‘Biblioteca di 
Studi Superiori’ series. The introductions are thorough (historical background, manu- 
script tradition, bibliography, previous editions, style, translations) and in each case 
the text is accompanied by apparatus criticus and exhaustive notes. It is impossible to 
praise too highly these scholarly and attractive volumes. 


Vol. xxi. Plutarchi Vita Caesaris. Edited by Albino Garzetti (1954). Pp. Ixv+357. 
Italian translation added. L. 3,000. 

Vol. xxv. Arati Phaenomena. Ed. Jean Martin (1956). Pp. xxi+197. With French 
translation. L.2,000. 


' Plato. Philebus & Epinomis. Edited by Raymond Klibansky, with the co-operation 
of Guido Calogero and A. C. Lloyd. Thomas Nelson and Sons Ltd., Edinburgh, 1956. 
Pp. vi+272. 21s. net. 

2 Penguin Classics, 1955. Pp. 320. 2s. 6d. net. 

3 Penguin Classics, 1956. Pp. 125. 2s. 6d. net. 

* Penguin Classics, 1956. Pp. 447. 5s. net. 
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Vol. xxvii. Juli Firmici Materni de Errore Profanarum Religionum. Ed. Agostino 
Pastorino (1956). Pp. Ixxvi+300. L.3,000. 

Vol. xxxiii. Senofane. Testimonianze e Frammenti. Ed. Mario Untersteiner (1956). 
Pp. cclxxx+ 160. With Italian translation. L.4,000. 

Vol. xxxvi. A. Persi Flacci Saturae. Ed. Nino Scivoletto (1956). Pp. xviii+ 182. 
L.1,700. 


The same publishing house has also produced two volumes in the ‘Biblioteca di 
Cultura’ series: 


(a) ®Sallustio, by Laura Olivieri Sangiacomo (1954), analyses the historian’s work 
in some detail and attempts to refute charges of insincerity, of slavish imitation of 
Thucydides or Cato (E chiaro che Sallustio ammird e studid lo stile tucidideo cosi 
mirabilmente adattato al fine di una esposizione concreta e piena di evidenza: ma 
non ci sentiremmo di accettare l’affermazione dello Howald, che la sua ‘maniera 
appuntita, lavorata sottilmente con tutti gli accorgimenti retorici, avesse la pretesa 
di corrispondere in tutto allo stile di Tucidide’.) Pp. vi+310. L.1,200. 

(5) Attilio de Lorenzi, in an interesting monograph on Phaedrus, follows much the 
same procedure. His analysis includes the appendix Perottina and the medieval 
‘paraphrases’. Phaedrus emerges from this inquiry as a character quite different 
from the somewhat harmless writer of fables one would expect. Fedro, 1955, 
Pp. iv+216. L.goo. 


School Books 


Bonavia-Hunt’s study of Horace’s Sapphic and Alcaic Lyrics is really a protest 
against the narrow syllabus of verse composition in English schools and universities. 
Rusty scholars and hopeful youngsters alike will find this an attractive and stimulating 
book. The author emphasizes the musical aspect (how were the poems recited?) as 
well as the aesthetic." *A Classical Handbook for Sixth Forms? is not intended to 
rival Gow’s venerable Companion to School Classics. Nevertheless the comparison 
might not in some ways flatter Gow. Essentially it contains a mass of largely unrelated 
and miscellaneous information which could be of use to undergraduates no less than to 
schoolboys—a pointer to intelligent study. I enjoyed the book; I hope they will. But, 
Mr. Whitfield, why include examples of A. E. Housman’s bad manners and boorishness 
(p. 59)? “Roman Poetry and Prose’ contains selections from Caesar (B.G. i. 8-40), 
Virgil (Aen. v. 109-544), Livy (xxvii. 39-51), and Ovid (five excerpts from Metamor- 
phoses), chosen as suitable for use in fourth and fifth forms. Good notes and full 
vocabulary. *A Case of High Treason* follows the scheme of the popular Murder at 
Larinum and Verres in Sicily. It comprises practically the whole of Cicero’s pro Rabirio, 
with notes and vocabulary. Nicely adapted for use by age-group 15-16. *The Story 
of Camilla’ has extracts from Aeneid vii and xi, is well equipped with notes, vocabulary, 
and introductions, and is embellished by some excellent plates (photographs of Italian 
scenery and Greek sculpture). One small point: Augustus did mot subjugate Parthia 
and Arabia (see p. 93). Finally, a delightful little book which tells the story of 
Socrates, from boyhood until his death, rather in the form of an English novel. I think 
this is a book which could be recommended for reading in the senior forms.® 


Journals 
Owing to lack of space, it will be impossible here to do more than mention those 


* "Horace the Minstrel. By N. A. Bonavia-Hunt. London: Musical Opinion Ltd., 
26 Hatton Garden, E.C. 1, 1954. Pp. 84. 10s. 6d. net. 

? By B. G. Whitfield. Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1956. Pp. viiit77. 12s. 6d. net. 

3 By E. C. Kennedy. Cambridge U.P., 1956. Pp. viiit+231. 6s. net. 

* Edited by H. Grose-Hodge. Cambridge U.P., 1956. Pp. 57. 4s. 3d. net. 

5 Edited by Bertha Tilly. Cambridge U.P., 1956. Pp. xx+136. 6s. net. 

© *Socrates. The man who dared to ask. By Cora Mason. G. Bell & Sons Ltd., 
London, 1955. Pp. x+165, with some line drawings. gs. 6d. net. 
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journals which their editors have so kindly sent. We hope that full notices may be 
given next March. In the meantime I would like to thank our friends most sincerely 
and to assure them that we admire the work they are doing for the Classics in their 
respective countries. 


Athenaeum. Studi Periodici di Letteratura e Storia dell’ Antichita. Nuova Serie, 
vol. xxxiii, fasc. 3-4, 1955. Pp. 173-400, with several very fine plates. Vol. xxxiv, 
fasc. 1-2, 1956. Pp. 236. Annual subscription L.3,o0c. (Published by the Uni- 
versity of Pavia.) 

Les Etudes Classiques. Revue trimestrielle. Tome xxiv, no. 3, July 1956. Pp. 209- 
319. Anrual subscription 150 frs. belges. (Published by Facultés Universitaires 
N.-D. de la Paix, Namur, Belgium.) 

Dioniso. Bollettino dell’ Istituto Nazionale del Dramma Antico. Vol. xviii (Nuova 
Serie), fasc. 3-4, July-Oct. 1955. Pp. 81-242, with plates. Annual subscription 
(four numbers) L.2,000. (Published by the Institute in Syracuse, Sicily.) 

Herméneus. Maandblad voor de Antieke Cultuur. 27e Jaargang, 6-10, Feb.—June 
1956. Pp. 100-80, with some plates. Annual subscription F1.4.00. (Published by 
W. E. J. Tjeenk Willink N. V., Zwolle, Holland.) 

Gymnasium. Fasc. xxv, Jan.-March 1956. Pp. 36, with numerous (and most attrac- 
tive) illustrations. Paladién (Supplement). Pp. 44. Annual subscription U.S. $2. 
(Published by Seminario Claretiano, Bosa (Bogota, D. E.), Colombia, South 
America.) 

Aberdeen University Review. Issued under the auspices of the Alumnus Association. 
Vol. xxxvi, 3, Spring 1956. Pp. 223-336. Contains, inter alia, translations of 
Horace, Od. i. 2 and Catullus xlvi by A. M. Ramsay; and an article on the Founder 
of the University, with long excerpts, in medieval Latin, from archives and letters. 
Annual subscription 16s. 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


Among other correspondents, some not too unfriendly, two gentlemen have 
written to castigate Brief Reviews: one regrets that my encomia are too 
restrained, the other that adverse criticism is lacking in venom—which sug- 
gests that the via media has somehow been attained. Both demand the names 
of the offending reviewers. To satisfy their curiosity it has to be admitted 
that ever since Oct. 1946 (vol. xv, no. 45) I alone am to blame for all Brief 


Reviews and all other Reviews unmarked by initials. 
E. R. A. S. 











BOOKS RECEIVED 
(To be reviewed in the next edition of this journal) 


Art of the Etruscans. By Massimo Pallottino and Martin Hiirlimann. Thames 
& Hudson, London, 1955. Pp. 154, with 123 photogravure and 3 colour 
plates. 5os. net. 

Form and Meaning in Drama. By. H. D. F. Kitto. Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1956. 
Pp. ix+341. 30s. net. 

Pindar and Aeschylus. Martin Classical Lectures, vol. xiv. By J. H. Finley, Jr. 
Harvard University Press; Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 
1956. Pp. 307. 36s. net. 

Art and Literature in Fourth-Century Athens. By T. B. L. Webster. Univer- 
sity of London, The Athlone Press, 1956. Pp. xvi+159, with 16 plates, 
25s. net. 

The Art of Greek Comedy. By Katherine Lever. Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1956. 
Pp. xi+212. 21s. net. 

The Medieval Alexander. By George Cary. Edited by D. J. A. Ross. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1956. Pp. xvi+-415, with g collotype plates and 
§ text figures. 52s. 6d. net. 

An Historian’s Approach to Religion. By Arnold Toynbee. Oxford University 
Press, 1956. Pp. ix+316. 215. net. 

Language. A Modern Synthesis. By Joshua Whatmough. London: Secker & 
Warburg, 1956. Pp. ix+-270, with 6 illustrations. 25s. net. 

Persio. By Enzo V. Marmorale. Firenze, La Nuova Italia, 1956. Pp. viii+ 
345. L.2,000. 

Achille. Eroe Implacabile. By Ernesto Valgiglio. Edizioni Ruata, Via Monte- 
bello 15, Torino. Pp. 125. L.750. 

Esegesi e Sintassi. By Alfonso Traina. Liviana Editrice in Padova, 1955. Pp. 
xii+-131. No price stated. 

L’Infinito nel Pensiero dell’ Antichita classica. By Rodolfo Mondolfo. Firenze, 
La Nuova Italia, 1956. Pp. x+636. L.4,500. 

The All-Knowing God. Researches into early religion and culture. By Raffaele 
Pettazzoni. Translated by H. J. Rose. Methuen & Co. Ltd., London, 1956. 
Pp. xv-+475, with numerous illustrations. 60s. net. 

Yale Classical Studies. Vol. xiv. Edited by Harry M. Hubbell. Yale Univer- 
sity Press; London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1956. 
Pp. 213, with several illustrations. 4os. net. 

The Cradles of Western Civilization. By E. K. Milliken. George G. Harrap & 
Co. Ltd., London, 1956. Pp. 208, with numerous illustrations. No price 
stated. 

Tiberius. A Study in Resentment. By Gregorio Marajion. Translated from 
the Spanish by Warre Bradley Wells. With a Foreword by Ronald Syme. 
London, Hollis & Carter, 1956. Pp. xii+234, with several plates. 255. net. 

Tlévte *AOnvaixoi AidAoyoi. 51 Eas 529 peta Xpiotév. “EAAds Kal 
Xpiotiaviopos. Mavoryicotn KaveAAotrovAou. *AGjvai, 1956. 2. 233. 
No price stated, 








NOTES ON 
SUPPLEMENTARY PLATES CLXIX-CLXXII 
mes 
lour Tue following plates are among the illustrations to T. B. L. Webster’s Art and Literature 
in Fourth-Century Athens. We are indebted to the Athlone Press for the loan of the 
6 blocks. 
95°. Pl. cLx1x a and b (= A.L.A., pl. 3a and b). The lower picture (5) is an extract from 
the Pronomos Vase, an Athenian red-figure mixing bowl of the earliest fourth 
» Jr. century. Above on the left, a tragic female mask with long dark hair and elaborate 
ess, strap for fastening on the back of the head. Then an actor dressed as Herakles, 
in lion skin, sleeved chiton, breastplate, kothornoi, holding his mask. Then an 
_ actor dressed as Papposilenos holding his mask. Below, two members of the 
chorus of satyrs. Cast and chorus of a satyr play, perhaps on the story of Hesione, 
tes. produced in Athens 400-390. 
The upper picture (a) is an extract from a Tarentine vase of 350-340 B.C., 
56. showing an actor coming forward to take his call. He wears kothornoi, brown 
sleeved chiton, and gold bracelets and carries a fair-haired mask. 
im-~ Pl. cLxx a and b (= A.L.A., pls. 5a and 4a). The upper picture (a) is an extract from 
ind an Attic oenochoe of the late fifth century. Herakles driven by Nike (Victory) 
in a chariot pulled by Centaurs. Herakles has goggling eyes and turned-up nose; 
. Nike has a snub nose. Both reproduce features of comic masks and the whole 
ity illustrates a comedy. 
In the lower picture (6), an Attic mixing bowl of 370-360 B.c., Herakles is 
-& driving in a chariot, preceded by Hermes. This is a serious treatment of Herakles’ 
drive to Olympos to become immortal. 
+ Pl. cLxx1 a and b (= A.L.A., pl. 10 a and 6). Two pictures of Herakles from Attic 
vases in the British Museum, 360-350 B.c., showing the monumental style of 
te- Greek painting in the second quarter of the fourth century, which can perhaps be 
associated with the painter Euphranor. 
(a) Herakles (on the right) and the Dioskouroi (on the left) arriving by night 
Pp. (star on right) to be initiated at Eleusis (architecture in background). In the 
foreground Demeter seated, Persephone standing, Triptolemos seated on a winged 
e, chariot drawn by snakes. Standing on either side of Persephone, probably 
Eumolpos and Iakchos. 
le (5) Herakles in the garden of the Hesperides. In the centre Herakles seated at 
, the foot of the tree of golden apples with Eros above handing him two apples. 
6 On the right, Aphrodite seated and a Hesperid nymph leaning on her shoulder. 
On the left a Hesperid standing and another in the background. The young man 
r- seated on the left is perhaps a river, and the young man starting away on the 
i left may be Iolaos. 
Pl, cLxxt1 a and b (= A.L.A., pl. 13). 
4 (a) Relief from below the handle of a Corinthian bronze hydria, 360-350 B.c. 
e Eros on the right turns from the mirror in his left hand towards the winged 
Psyche (Soul), who, though her hand is still on his shoulder, moves away from 
him. If he sees her face, he will lose her, as Orpheus lost Eurydice. 
n (6) Corinthian bronze mirror, 350-340 B.c. A nymph is washing herself in a cave 
a while a Pan (left) looks on. The silvered surround is the tunnel and floor of the 
bs cave; a few large stones are left in the darker bronze. Wreaths and fillets are 
i hung in the entrance, and plants grow from the floor. 
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